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Sui RANDA L's 


Excurſion round LoN DON: 
| OR, A 
WEEK's FROLIC, 

In the YE AR 1776. | 


WITH THE 


REMARKS or JOHN TRUSTY. 


IN A 
SERIES.or LETTERS 


TO THEIR 
FRIENDS ANDY BOTTLE COMPANIONS ” 
In the CounTRyY. | 


Being a faithful Repreſentation of Morning-Scenes, 
Noon-Scenes, and Night-Scenes - Adventures with 
the moſt extraordinary Characters, Male and Female 
—A Peep behind the Curtains of the 'Theatres—The 
Humours of different Parts of the Town— Pictures 
of High and Low Life —The Frolics of Midnight, 
&c. Kc. &C, 


Forming a compleat Mirrour of the Mirtch, Manners, 


neating the Deſigns, Arts, Seductions, and Mal- 
Practices of both Sexas, and of all Kanks in this 
great City. 


et 


Illutrated with an Humourous FxoxT1sPIECE. 


* 


% Nothing extenu ate, nor ſet down ought in Malice.“ 


SHAKESPEARE, 
223 „rn 


L ON D O N: 
Printed for Rienasbson and UxqQuananrt. under 
the Royal- Exchange, | | 


Pleaſures, and Paſſions of the Metropolis; and deli- 3 


TO-THE: 
COUNTRY. GENTLEMEN. 
G . 


n RITAI N. 


THE. FOLLOWING 
i Rr TP 55 R 8, 


WRITTEN FOR THEIR 


AMUSEMENT and INs8TRUCTION, and to 
Warn them of Danozrs, 


As well as to ſcreen them from Iur081 TIN, : 
Are ee aun 
By their wi obedent, 


Faithful Servant, 6 


Tas PUBLISHER. 


E 


PUBLISHER'S PREPACE, 


TWVHERE have been ſeveral puhlica- 
tions whoſe chief objects were the 
arts; cheats, deſigns, and various decep- 
tions of the metropolis, but they are ge- 
nerally allowed to be deficient, either ia 
point of ſtyle, decency, or accuracy of de- 
lineation; and country gentlemen, Who 
have become the purchaſers: of ſuch un. 
faithful traſh, have been laying. out their 
money to na purpoſe-: for, inſtead of 
buying a fair, honeſt, and candid deſerip- 
tion (intending it, very likely, as a kind f 
traveller's pocket companion) they have 
bought a farrago of h&titious ſtories, and a 
| A 3 parggl. 


vi PREFACE. 
parcel of printed pages that cannot be 
depended * 
Mr. . Kandel, however, the 
Author of the following ſheets, was not 
only a more ingenious, but a more inge- 
#uous tambler : he left his country friends 
in order to oblige, inſtruft, and enter- 
tain them; and his humble companion, 
” John Truſty, has imitated his maſter with 
na very commendable degree of precifion, 


la the courſe of theſe letters we are fur» 

niſhed with a diſplay of undoubted facts 
in a very lively and diverting flow of lan- 
- guage, The remarks are apropos, the hu- 
mour agreeable, and the ſcenes inſtructive. 


Whoever is yet ignorant of the ways of 


1 _ partments of the Lon pon people, may, 


in theſe pages, be enabled to undertake a 
journey to the city with leſs hazard of be- 
ing gulled and impoſed upon; and, if 


they read A" they may eſcape a 
„ | thouſand 1 — 


P RE F A CE. vib 
thouſand diſaſters and hypocriſies, to which 


an honeſt country man when he comes to 
London in the fullneſs of his een i" 


þ Jann 


10 ſhort, the Publiſher of Mr. RAN. 


DAL's EXCURSION. preſumes to re-+ 
commend if as an impartial repreſentation 
of fats, as they happen every day, and 
every night, in this metropolis; and as it is 
the trueſt guide to warn country gentle 
men of misfortune, vice, and danger, by + 
ſhewing wherein they conſiſt,” and under 
what an infinite variety of plauſible and” 
bewitching diſguiſes they offer themſelves . 
to a ſtranger's eyes, imagination, purſe, 
and —— | 


It ſhould be noted, in juſtice. to Mr. 
Randal, that theſe letters are interſperſed. 
with ſuch original obſervations, and ſuch 
judicious extracts, as put them upon a 
more uſeful, exact, and copious ſcale, 
than any other publication of the Kind, 


in a word, aa, humour, and well- 
| , merited 


wi PREFACE. 
merited ſatire, characteriſe the Excurſion 
of. Mr. Robert Randal, and his old ſen - 
ſible ſervant John. Truſty. As to the 
freedom with which Mr. Randal has 
written to his friend Mr. Crony, it muſt _ 
be obſerved, that he has never drawn any 
pictures of vice or of voluptuouſneſs, ſo 
as to make the reader, or even his cor- 
reſpondeat, in love with them: on the 
contrary, be has never. painted a fair and 
beautiful temptation, without pointing 
very plainly at the pernicious conſequences 
of yielding to it: nor is there any thing ig 
this volume that can offend the chaſteſt 
eye, except the natural diſguſt with which 
it will view the ſcenes of artifice, and dan- 


gerous ingenuity, that are, nevertheleſs, . 
the inſtructive ſubjefs of it, 


* 
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SoUIRE RANDAL's 
EXCURSION, 
OR, 


A WEEK'S FROL IC. 


9 | 1 
*$QUIRE RANDAL t CHARLES CRONY, Gent; 


E Squire en his arrival | promiſes to write often 
10 his friend, Mr. Crony, on  BUCKISM, 
BLoODISM, and all faſbianable ſubjetts. - 


AM all on fire to be engaged in fuch ſcenes as 
may.fhew you the humours of London - I ſhall 
tell you every thing I meet with, that is in 

our way, but not a word for your life to any 
third perſon; for with my ſiſters, you know, I 
am a very grave man, and being the eldeſt bro- 
ther, I 22255 it fitting to ſet them a moral exam 

B dle; 


12 1 
27 at the ſame time I hold-it right to take as 
much pleaſure as I can while my youth laſts, and 
while I can enjoy the property that belongs to 
me. Strange as it may ſeem, I never was at 


this delightful place before; and being neither 


incumbered with wife nor child, I am fully re. 

ſolved to © ſtrèw the way over with flowers,” 

let the folks ſay what they will; at the ſame 
time I deſign to deſcribe all the ſcenes of hu- 
mour and glee in this metropolis as a ſpectator, 
not as a ſharer; for, though I love to ſee life on 
all ſides, yet I have no pleaſure in debauchery. 
I will ſhew you the true picture, without mak- 
ing a figure in it myſelf. Thus, upon the 
principle of friendly information, you may ex- 
pect to hear ſome high-drawn accounts of what 


is tranſaQting in this great City“ under the. 


roſe,” while what is ſaid and done “ above 
board”? ſhall be the ſubjects of my letters to my 
family. Heaven only knows what is to happen 
to me in my rambles, but I am particularly 
pleaſed to reflect that I have as much health, 
caſn, and good ſpirits, as any young fellow in 
England. As I ſcribble this upon the road, 
while the horſes are baiting, I can only intend 
it as an inſtance of my ſincere regard for you, 
omitting no opportunity. of writing to you, even 
before I have written a ſyllable to my brothers 
and ſiſters, If you wiſh to know any thing 


about the more ſerious and ſober circumſtances, 


* 


| C3, ] 

ol my excurſions, ſuch as relate to miniſters, poli- 
ticians, juſtices, attornies, maſquerades, gam 
ing-houſes, public places, and other gravely 
ludicrous ſubjects, you muſt deſire to look over 
the letters I ſhall from time to time, ſend to 
them for I once again repeat, that for my dear 
Charles Crony's private eye I ſhall reſerve all 


the joy, fun, frolic, and jollity of my corre- 
ſpondence.. In this promiſe, therefore, I ſub- 


ſcribe myſelf, dear Charles, 


Your old friend and companion, 
Lan Bon RANDAL, | 


e HOLE Eke 
LETTER I 


Mr. Roper RANDAL to bis FAMILY. 


Containing the firſt day's ramble — Adventure with 
a ſhoe-black— Remarks on the projpetts of a City 


morning—A flroll to a Coffee-houſe—Curious* * ; 


characters there—St. Fames's Park—Bucking- 
| ham-houſe—Drall diſplay of characters Lone 

don News-Doer—A London Divine—A news 

made London Phyſician. | 


N purſuance of my rambling reſolutions, ; 
I am arrived ſafe in the city, and have the 


56 fortune of meeting Mr, Smart, my couſin, 
B 2 1 not 


41 
not only in perfect health, but alſo ſo unde- 
tacbed from buſineſs, that he ſays he ſhall be 
my moſt obedient ſervant for a month. He is 
a youth of great penetration, knows (I find) 
every corner of the town, is familiar with the 
moſt intereſting ſcenes, and is determined to 
go arm in arm with me through the whole city 
and its environs ; ſo that you will, no doubt, 
congratulate me upon the proſpect of my ap- 
proaching pleaſure. You remember that on the 
very day I received the news of my ticket's 
coming up a prize of five thouſand pounds, 
I determined (having 2 good eſtate before this 
windfall) to indulge a long meditated deſign of 
ſporting a fair five hundred of it, in making 
ſuch an excurſion to the metropolis as might not 
only gratify my curioſity, but entertain at the 
ſame time both my eyes and my heart. Iam 
my own maſter, and do not care the ſnap of a 
finger at being called a whimſical fellow. Every 
man has a right to make himſelf, innocently, 
as happy as he poſſibly can, and to lay out his 
money as he thinks proper. 
Notwithſtanding I love every one of you at 
old Googe's Green moſt affectionately, and 
really believe that you have all the ſame degree | 
of regard for me; yet, independent as I am, 
and long as my ſcheme has been projected, I had 
not the courage to acquaint you with the parti- 
| culars of it by word of mouth, I told you, 
indeed, 


| 535 1 


indeed, that I would go to the metropolis, but 
I did not delineate to you the whole of the mo- 
tives that led me thither. You would call me 
romantic and idle, and I have a kind of temper 
that equally hates controul and altercation ; to 
prevent which I reſerved the communication of 
my principal views in this journey till after my 
arrival, when I could do it by letter, 

My views, then, in this excurſion, are, I 
flatter myſelf, my good friends, equally new 
and laudable, I ſhall begin my ramble, with 
Heaven's permiſſion, after the balms of a, good 
night's reſt, to-morrow morning; that is, if the 
weather permits; for, as I mean to walk, I ſhall 
only venture abroad when I am invited by the 
fon. Here follows a kind of rude ſketch of 
my plan, 


SKETCH of my PLAN, to regulate me in my ram- 
ble round the City of LonDow,. 


1. TO ſet out every fine morning at ſeven 


o'clock to ſuch parts of the town as my fancy 
ſhall direct. 


2, To put five guineas every morning in my 
purſe, for the uſe of merit, beauty, virtue, or 
ingenuity ofany kind, in diſtreſs or in obſcurity, 
as fortune or TG Ball, in the courſe of 
my day's ramble, offer to my attention, 


B 3 3. To 
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3. To viſit all the public places ence, and all 
public buildings of any conſequence to the 


cauſe, either of our national charity, religion, 
or humanity. 


4. To enter as much as I can into ſuch 


' clubs, ſocieties, and companies, as are by their 
nature and inſtitutions moſt likely to promote 


my knowledge of uy maxims and City 


manners. 


5. To write an account of every day's ad- 


venture, in a letter addreſſed to ſome one of my 


family at Googe's Green, on my return at 


| nights, or at the earlieſt er after · ; 
Yy Wards. | 


6. To make the whole of my correſpondence 
2 faithful regiſter of what is really worthy the 


attention of my country acquaintance, and ex- 


— 


hibit to them a — picture of the great and 
celebrated metropolis of which I am at preſent, 


and defign for ſome time to be, a rational 


ſpectator. 
And now, my good gad you know my 


7 whole deſigns, which, methinks, rather deſerve 


. your praiſe than your cenſure. Couſin Smart 
is highly delighted, and proteſts he did not be- 
fore know there was ſuch a noble ſpirit of 


'Enight-errantry in the blood of the Randals; 
and John Truſty bleſſes his ſtars that he can 
bdandle a quill, becauſe, fays John, © I have 


it 


5 
it in mind to ſcribble a bit about matters, as 
well as my maſter,” | 
But couſin Smart ſummons me to ſupper 
which reminds me of wiſhing you a good re- 
poſe, and putting an end to this my firſt intro. 
ductory wok of a letter from, | -1 


+. My dear friends i in general, 
LA Wi Your moſt affectionate 


RoBERT RAXDALr 


HHH 3 


Writ ' 


Joux Txvary h bis FrIEND., 4 


D RAR F RANK, ._ 
AVE juſt been pulling off maſter's boots, 
and putting a letter into Poſt-houſe, 
whereto maſter Smart's man (and a, ſmart man 
he is) ſhewed me. The letter, I find, ſignifies, 
that maſter's family is to know and to hear hat 
he may happen to ſee, I underſtand, more+ 
| over, that Jam to go to all ſights. and places 
the ſame as he; ſo that what is worth writing 
about, you may ſtand a chance to hear 


from 
| T'our friend, 
4 Joux Tavsry. 
n LETTER 


Le 1 
EEE 
re IV. 

Mr. RanvDaL 1% his FAMuIL v. 

Have been very fortunate, and if you receive 
as much entertainment from the recital, as 
I did from the adventures recited, then you 
will not repent my promiſe of punctual corre- 
E fpondence;' Wig hk ets 
But I wave apology, and begin directly upon 
my ſubject. The morning riſing as gay and 
Auſpiciouſſy as I could with, I put the allotted 
ſum of money in my purſe, had the ſatisfaRion 
of my guide, Mr. Smart, by my fide, and'my 
old Truſty was ordered to follow me cloſely. It 
was ſtri Ling fern as we went from my coulin's 
houſe, Which, you know, is ſituated in the 
centre of the city, I find already the advantages 
of having amuſed myſelf with good books: 1 
had not been a minute in the ſtreets, before the 
buſtle of the proſpect before me put me in mind 
ok the following defeription, which, I do aſſure 
you, is ſimilar to that I ſaw 2his morning. © 
Nom hardly here and there an hackney-coach __ _ 
Appearing, ſhew'd the ruddy morn's approach: 
Now Betty from her maſter's bed had flown, 
And ſoftly ſtole to diſcompoſe her own : 
4] Au, The 


C 
#34 a 
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The ſlipſhod 'prentice from his maſter's door 
Had par'd the dirt, and ſprinkled round the floor. 
Now Moll had whirl'd her mop with dextrous airs, 
Prepar'd to ſcrub the entry and the ſtairs. ; 
The youth“ with broomy ſtumps began to trace 
The kennel's edge, where wheels had worn the place. 
The ſmall-coal man was heard with cadence'deep 
Till drown'd in ſhriller notes of chimney-ſweep. 
Duns at his Lordſhip's gate began to meet : | 
And brick-duſt Moll had ſcream'd through half the 
7 ſtreet. 
The turnkey now his flock returning ſees, 
Duly let out a- nights to ſteal for fees: | 
The watchful bailiffs take their ſilent ſtands, 
And ſchool- boys lag, with ſatchels in their hands. 


But I muſt now tell you wherein my adven- 
ture varied from this deſcription. About eight 
o'clock every foot that was trained to buſi- 
neſs, whether of man or of beaſt, appeared to 


be in motion, and I could not but feel tbe 


ſtrongeſt emotions of ſurpriſe at the ren agi- 
tation that ſurrounded me. 

Wherever you chooſe to go, ſaid my cuba, 
I will chearfully follow; whatever appears 
myſterious to you, I will as chearfully explain, 

I told him that for the preſent morning I 
would content myſelf with making general; ob- 
feryations, and ſtop at any ſhop or en pe 
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moſt invited my curioſity. I had ſcarce de- 
elared my intention, before that very curioſity 
was vigorouſly taken captive by the offers of a 
poor one-handed and no-legged creature, who 
with a ſmiling face made an offer to poliſh my 
beets, which (you khow) wet or dry, hot or 
cold, I always walk in. Though they had al- 
ready undergone the diſcipline of the bruſh and 
: blackball, there was a courteſy in the fellow's 
offer that made it impoſſible to reſiſt him, and 
knowing my couſin's defign to comply with all 
my humours, I ſet my foot upon a little ſtool 
that he had prepared for the purpoſe. How 
hall I acquaint you, my dear relations, that 
this tatter'd and mangled creature whiſtled as 
de worked, laughed when told him ] pitied his 
misfortune, and declared that he rejected an 
| hoſpital, becauſe he loved to be his own maſter 
even yet ; and though he loſt his limbs for his 
King, he would be ſupported only by himſelf! 
have choſen, ſaid the ſhoe-black, a very hum- 
bleemployment, but it was never my lot to riſe 
from the fear to the horſe, and ſo I muſt bryſb on *© 
as well as my ſtumps will let me: God bleſs my 
King and my cuſtomers, huzza, huzza, huzza ! 
Here he flouriſhed his bruſh, and proceeded to 
polim them.” And are you happy, ſaid I, good 
© man? As the days are long, replied the invalid: 
\ $earn enough to keep me out of debt and bad 
| Weather; I have an old woman at home who 
D | Always. 
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always provides ſomething comfortable againſt 
my return in the evening; I ſleep ſound, and I 
rub the ſhoe of many a rden that has a ſilver 

buckle, and an aching heart. 
I put into the hand of this happy ſhoe-black a 
ſhilling, as the firſt offering of my ſenſibility, 
and turned my eye upon à different, but equally 
delightful ſcene. A variety of people of both 
ſexes came loaded with little baſkets, in which 
were the various productions of the neighbour- 
ing gardens. They bad been making the 
neceſſary purchaſes for the day, and each ſeem- 
ed delighted with his particular marketings. 
It was really pretty to ſee the collection of fruits 
or flowers, vegetables or vernal ornaments, be- 
ſtowed in the baſkets. Methought I could 
delineate the temper of the bearer from the con- 
tents of his baſket z and I diverted my couſin and 
Truſty not a little by attempting this. That 
man, faid I, who is laden with the colliflowers 
and cabbages, is, no doubt, the ſervant of ſome 
epieure, who had rather gratify his belly than 
regale his noſe; while the young woman who 
paces nimbly before him is, ten to one, the hand- 
maid of ſome perſon who is to adorn her ehim- 
ney and window-ſeats with the roſes and tulips, 
and other beautiful flowers, which are ſo nicely 
depoſited in little fragant bundles, within her 
balket. As I paſſed on a few. Ong farther, I 
ſaw the morning market of vegetables now 
iin B 6 almoſt 
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almoſt over, yet ſufficient fill remained to 
attract and amaze a ſtranger. Truſty ſaid, that 
Googe's Green could never grow one half of the 
vegetables, were it all laid out into gardens 
ground. It was beautiful to ſee how buſy, 
active, and diligentevery one was for the benefit 
of their reſpeQive families, But what chiefly 
pleaſed me was, the reflection of ſeeing trade 
and pleaſure thus apparently go hand in hand, 


juft as they ſhould do, like two friends deter- 


mined to engage earneſtly in each other's inte- 
feſt. It was plain how mutually London and 
the country depended on one another, and 
what a ſtrict political as well as ſocial com- 
pact there was betwixt them. 

The felicity of a ramble in the vicwopetls' is, 
that a ſpeculative man need never pauſe for 
entertainment, nor can he at any time complain 
that bis amuſement is too long conti nued on the 


ſame ſcale. New objects are every moment, 


from the dawn of the day to the cloſe of the 
night, and even all night long, ſhifeing a moſt 
Intereſting ſucceſſion before him; and if he has 
capacity or penetration, he can never want a 
15 variety to give. ay edge to his re- 
earches. | 

We now propoſed (egatibgipurſeloes with a 
Coffeehouſe breakfaſt; and as Truſty was an 
old ſervant and out of Hvery, permitted him 


ef 7500 theſe Privileges, ' at oy couſin's earneſt 


-eatreaty, 
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entreaty, to be of our party, rather as a friend; 
and in. this capacity he ſhall continue in various 
other of our. ambulations.  - 

A great number of people were > at breakfaſt 
upon our entrance into this place. Without 
much attending to the hum of various voices 
that aſſailed my ears, I entertained my eyes with 
looking over a news-paper of the morning. 
What a hodge-podge was there ! what a farrago 
of broken limbs, .robberies, lottery- tickets, 
ladies luxuries, mutders, deaths, births and 
marriages, higgledy-piggledy together ! At length 
Hearing ſeveral voices diſtinctly iſſuing from the 
next box to that in which we ſat, Ihegan to 
liſten, The lovers of ana Fe and the lovers of 
 war—the lovers of money, and the lovers ff 
politics, were all at it tooth and nail. Wich 
every ſip of their tea or coffee they ſeemed $0 
ſtart a new ſubject. The Stock- jobber pretended 
to cxiticiſe the blunders of the Prime Miniſter; 
the Citizen ſuſpended the ſubjeR of cent. per 
cent. in order to have a blow at the Rebels, 
while a third forgot bis calling, in order to have 
a blow at his Majeſty. The K—, fays one, 
(familiarly ſtriking his neighbour on the 
ſhoulder, and ſquinting his eye) the K is an 
ignoramus. That I deny, ſaid his neighbour, 
he is a very accompliſhed, ſenſible man, and 
I'm for the Houſe of Hanover. Here's a curſed 
war for you, cties a ſecond z commerce, Sir, 
is 
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r at her laſt gaſp; trade is in the agonies, and 
if we continue to play the cut-throats much 

longer, the duce a thing will London be good 
for. Vou know but little of the matter, an- 
wers a third; this American war is the beſt job 
that ever happened for this country; and long, 

very long, may it continue, ſay J. 

The jargon of this political debate was a - 
tle ſubſided, when J obſerved Truſty in con- 
verſation with a thin ſhabby- looking man in the 
next box but one, who afterwards ſhook bens f 
by. the hand and difappeared. 

/ 'Truſty told me he had deſired him to lend him 
"a ſhilling, - promiſing to return again in five 
minutes, upon which promiſe the credulous 
Truſty, more kind than wiſe, put his hand into 

Bis pocket, and lent him zwo ſhillings. You 
will not, I ſuppoſe, : expect that this hero ever 

made his ſecond' appearance while we ſtaid at 
the coffee-houſe, where nobody either knew 
Him, or ever remember to have ſeen him before. 
The laugh was againſt poor Truſty, who 
-confoled himſelf by ſaying, if he met him, he 
would certainly have his money, or elſe he 

would thraſh the villain,” unleſs, cried Truſty, 
be can prove to me that he was very hungry; 


and in that caſe he would only give him a fillip 
or two upon the ear for telling a ee not 
& _ for charity, like an Ar man. 1 


This 
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This circumſtance and our breakfaſt over, we 
were juſt going out, and had proceeded almoſt 
as far as the door, when a tall man, with a 
beard perfectly grey and ſweeping his breaſt, 
came into the room, with alittle portable box of 
ſealing - wax in one hand, and ſome cane-ſtrings 
in the other. As I was not provided with wax, 
and knew what particular occaſions I had for it, 
J took a couple of ſticks from the Iſraelite, and 
was about to pay for them, when my couſin 
hinted to me the prudence of trying one of them 
firſt, which I had no ſooner done, than I dif- 
covered it to be the vileſt compoſition that ever 
was vended; and I almoſt ſpoiled my ſeal in 
making the impreſſion. Let this be a caution 
to my countrymen and to my family, ſhould it 
de any of theft fates at ay future opportunity- 
to viſit this city. 

Things that are fold diſproportionably cheap 
are ſeldom good for any thing. This Jew offered 
me his wax at three-pence a ſtick, when a cart- 
load of them was not worth three farthings. 

We now ſet forward, refreſhed and able to go 
through the future enterpriſes of the day, No- 
thing very material happened till we came into 


Sr. Jauzs's PARK. 
Which my curiofity, and more than all, 


Fruſty's repeated entreaties, induced me to 
| take 
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take a view of, the very firſt day. It was a moſt 
charming morning, and to ſpeak poetically, 


„ Seem'd as if ſent t' invite the world abroad.“ 


Great expectations are generally diſappointed: 
ſuch was the caſe at preſent, as to the pleaſure 
I expected from a ſurvey of this celebrated place; 
and yet T ſaw it under every poſſible advantage; 
for the trees were in all the dignity of their 
broadeſt expanſion of leaf, and the breezes were 
juſt enough frolickſome to give them a rural 
motion. 

I have certainly ſeen much nobler ranges of 
trees, and of trees more majeſtic in their nature. 
The celebrated walks of this Park are ſhaded 
only by the common wych tree; and to a man 
-accuſtomed to proves of oak, theſe are not at- 

tracting. I was extremely hurt—all, even all 
mat was Britiſh about me was hurt, on ſeeing 
at the end of this extenſive Mall a ſhabby piece 
of ordinary brick building, which is called, I 
nnch, 
„ © BuCKINGHAM HowusE. 

"When my couſin told me this was the reſidence 
of the Britiſh King, I felt myſelf bluſn either at 
his want of taſte, or want of loyalty in his people. 

Truſty burſt out into a fit of laughter. That, ſaid 
I, is that the reſidence of the Royal F amily * ? that 

nutſhell of a building, crammed as it is into a 

corner, crouded into a nook, as if it was afraid 
| : 8 — .of the company that frequent the Park? Where, 
IF 1 
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couſin, is the majeſtic columns, the imperial 
front, the auguſt diſplay of kingly architecture ? 
It looks like Majeſty. in diſgrace ; or, rather, it 
looks as if the people of England were enjoying 
the pomps of the ſubject, while they thaught 
any thing good enough for their Sovereign. 
This unmaſjeſtical hut denoted ſuch apparent 
diſteſpect in the ſubject, that I was naturally led 
to enquire into the Zendon character of the 
owner of this petty manſion. Is he, amongſt 
you Londoners, eſteemed a good FATHER f? 
ſaid I, Excellent, rejoined my couſin -a tender 
Huſband ? Unzqualled, ſaid Mr. Smart —a kind 
Mater? . Remarkably ſo; — a wiſe, politic, pru- 
dent, able, and ſagacious Prince? Is be all 
theſe too, couſin? ſaid I. Heaven bleſs us, re- 
joined Mr. Smart, how the Park begins to 
thicken ſince we have been e the 
Palace 
The Lord have merey upon us | ſaid Truſty, 
ſuch a Palace, indeed ! why I've ſeen à ſet of 
ſtables * that ſhall beat his Majeſty's manſion- 
houſe all to nothing. 

By this time aſtoniſhingly refulgent- was the 
confluence of carriages and company. The 


richneſs of the dreſſes, the beauty of ſeveral .of 


the figures, the luſtre of the ſun, the-verdure of 
the trees, ſeveral inſtruments of ſifes, drums, 
$&c. that were pleaſingly varied in their tunes, 


Let the reader call to mind thoſe of the Duke of Bedford, 
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up and down the walks, the gildings of che 
chariots, and the general ſatisfaction that dif- 
fuſed itſelf over every face, ſeemed to vie with 
each other. Amidft this agreeable rivalry, 
this ſplendid jealouſy, we were delighted ſpec- 
tators ; and that we might ſee the manners of 
the place, we ſat ourſelves ſocially down upon 
one of the benches in the centre. My couſin 
promiſed to give me the ſuceinct hiſtory of 
thoſe he knew, as they paſſed in review before 
him; and, as kind luck would have it, a great 
number of ſuch as he had conſiderable Know- 

ledge of were preſent. 

That black, ſhabby- coated character, ſaid he, 
that you behold walking ſolitarily beſide us, with 
the ſnuff ſettled upon his boſom, is what they 
call a News-Doer ; fee how ſlow and deliberate 
he walks! while his wig is thrown half over his 
face, for the benefit of his ears, As ſoon as 
he finds a knot of people got together, you 

Mall obſerve him circle round them, of walk 
backwards and forwards within ear-ſhot, in 
. order to regiſter the minutes of their converſa- 
tion upon little dirty pieces of paper that is 
tucked in his boſom; or elſe you ſhall obſerve 
Him following a party of females that talk loud; 
and the next morning you ſhall perhaps read 
half a column of tittle-tattle of that very fellow's 
bing. Doing! faid I, my dear couſin, and are 
our public news- papers done after that manner? 
Ob, my friend, replied Mr. Smart, not a 


_ 
fifrieth part of the readers of a news- paper can 
conceive how they are manufactured. Vou 
gentlemen who read them in the country, in 
particular, have no notion what malicious crea- 
tures are employed by the Printers to eollect, to 


make, to mend, or to unmake paragraphs. That 


very ſkeleton that has juſt paſſed, ſhall break faſt, 
for inſtance, upon the account of a broken limb, 
dine upon a death, ſup upon a marriage that 
never happened, and ſteep upon a robbery that 
never was committed. Oh Lord! Sir, London 
is a ſtrange place, and you muſt look with a 
keen eye, and ſtay in it a great while, before 
you will be a maſter of half its expedients; half 
the ſhifts of the indigent, or half the lazineſſes of 
the luxurious. But huſh, ſaid my couſin, here's 
a whole ſtring of characters that Tam acquainted 
with ; ſee, their eyes have caught me, and they 
bow: that on the right-hand fide, the neareſt 
to Truſty, is a Divine of the Church of Eng- 
land, remarkable for his eloquence upon the 
ſubje& of Charity; equally diſtinguiſhed for 
faying much, and doing nothing; he bids his 
congregation give, but makes a rule never to 
part with a penny himſelf. Nor is the man 
with the large wig (after the faſhion of the laſt 
age) in the leaſt behind-hand with him, in point 
of morals: he is neither more nor leſs than a 
Scotch Judge, but now retired (on aecount of 
his infirmities) from the Bench. After having 
| hanged 
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hanged, drawn and quartered for whim, caprice, 


or rather than ** eat. his mutton cold, he is now 
retired upon the comforts of a penſion. He has 
been ſuſpected of making the law yield more 


than once, to favour his amorous paſſions ; and 


it is even whiſpered that he once ſaved a noto- 
rious offender, for ſecret ſervices granted by that 
offender's wife. Such, Mr. Randal, is the influ- 


ence of certain favours, The middle-aged 


man on the other ſide is a Phyſician, neat as im- 


ported; look how he ſmells to his cane, criti- 
eiſes the tick of his watch, twicches his enormous 
, Periwig, and looks, to uſe the language of 
\Shakeſpeare, as who ſhould ſay, + I am Sir 


Oracle; and when I ope my lips, let no dog 


dar!“ remember him, adout ſour years 2805 
a very worthy, modeſt, diffident, and ſkilful 
man, who uſed to walk on foot; but ther, alas! 

dis virtues ſtarved him; he could not, Sir, get 
ſalt to his porridge. He laboured, ſtudied, and 

Footed it in vain; he fell a victim to the obſcu- 

"rity of his ſituation, and all his ingenuity was 
under a cloud. Although he frequently ſought 
out the ſick to relieve them, his benevolence 


was rewarded only by the poor; and he was in 


too much poverty himſelf to be employed by the 
rich. At laſt a relation luckily died, and be- 
-queathed him a legacy of 5ool. with which he 


was adviſed to ſet up a chariot, add a ſounding 


liable to his name, aſſume an air of import- 


ance, 
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ance, and ſubſtitute parade ſor knowledge. This 


did the buſineſs in a hurry, and he has now a 


very ſplendid ſet of cuſtomers and connections. 


It was now time for us to go home to dinner; 
and I employed the reſt of the day in writing to- 


my good friends this account. Farewell. 
| RoBERT RANDAL, 


ö 


*SQUIRE RAN DAL to CHARLES CRONY, Gent. 


The firſt night's ramble —Covent-garden character. 
ized. — Ladies of love and money deſcribed. —The . 


Red Riding- habit. —The Blue Poſts, —Story of 
Sandy haired Sally diſplaying the ſcience of pimp- 
ing and cullying—With the humours of King' 5 
Place. 


Dax Crowv, 

Have told my brothers and ſiſters what was 

done in the day, but I ſhall tell only ſuch 
honeſt fellows as you what hath been done in the 
nights. Vou ſhall be, as it were, my nocrurnal 
correſpondent; and to you I mean, according 
to promiſe, to devote all thoſe humorous de- 
> -glowing ſcenes, and warm views, 


that 


CCC 
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that I may be a ſpectator of, after the friendly 
curtain of the dark gives me up to ſnugneſs and ſe- 
curity, and obſervation. Several things well worth. 
notice already have happened. I left Truſty to 


— 


amuſe himſelf as he thought proper, while 
couſin Smart and I ſet forward for the curious, 


criticiſms that offered themſelyes near the porticos 


_ of Covent-garden. 


When the town is thin, you muſt know, 
Charles, and the people of gallantry are retired 
to recruit their health and fortunes in the coun- 
try (againſt the attacks of the winter) the ladies 
of obliging natures and tender feelings are com- 
pelled to be doubly aſſiduous, and let no art eſcape 
them to catch and captivate the paſſenger. Upon 
theſe occaſions they have the eye of a hawk, 


and the vigilance of a lynx. They know a 


countryman at a glance, and my couſin gave me 


| particular injunctions to keep near him. The 


piazza leading to the Theatre ſeems to be'a 
place of particular reſort for theſe fair ones. 


Under this ſhelter they walk backwards and 
"forwards in ſearch of prey; and there are gene - 
rally three or four fellows that I find are their 

bullies. My couſin Smart is as knowing a 


youth in theſe matters as any lad in London, I 
have been upon the town, you muſt know, (faid he) 
I have been upon the town upwards of three 
years; and I know all the old faces, however fur - 


_ or cones Let us take a- turn h 
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fas cloſe to the lamps as poſſible) and I will give 
you ſome amuſement. < 
Behold (ſaid he, in continuation) that fine tall 


elegant figure, cloſe by the door of the B-df--d 


Coffee-houſe; ſhe was not long ago the property 
of a field officer, retired to enjoy his laſs and his 
laurels; her beauty made her tenderly efteemed 
by the Colonel, till about two months ago he 
came unawares into his Dulcinea's apartment, 
and found her in a ſituation not to be defended ; 
upon which he made her a handſome preſent, 
notwithſtanding her infidelity, and ſhe is now: 


again a wanderer in the ſtreets, where, indeed, 
ſuch an inconſtant and ungrateful jade deſerves 
to be. But now, pray look at that nymph in 
an embroidered jacket, Who appears juſt as if 


ſhe was come off a journey, ſaid Mr. Smart. 


_ Why, is ſhe not juſt been riding, then, bad“ 


I? Riding! no, my dear Randal, replied my 


_ couſin, I queſtion whether ſhe was ever on. the. + 
back of a horſe ſince ſhe was born; but many. A ] 
of our town flirts chooſe that dreſs, partly for the. | 


ſake of variety, partly becauſe it has an air of 
engularity; and perhaps, ſometimes, becauſe they 
_ think it gives an elegance to their ſhapes. This 


girl had never the luck to be in the good graces 
of any particular perſon; and, indeed, her na- 
tural temper is ſo inconſtant, that ſhe profeſſes. 
to hate a ſecond viſit from the fineſt man breath- 


ing; though I think I haye heard it whiſpered, 
| that 
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that ſhe has now her favourite man, who, it 
ſeems, is a bailiff's follower. 

Obſerve that proud, portly lady, who is now 
ſallying with her arms a-kembo into the K—gꝰs 
Arms Tavern (a noted receptacle for theſe 
Dulcineas.) That very woman was one of the 
maſt celebrated ladies of her time; ſhe is now, 
you ſee, prepoſterouſly corpulent ; her name is 
B-—y—d6, at preſent an inhabitant of the Garden; 
but I remember ſome two years ago when ſhe 
kept her black footman, her pair of cream- 
coloured horſes, and her-gay gilt chariot. The 
young fellow who lives at the ſugar-baker's 
within two doors of my houſe in C--n-n-ftreet, 
had the honour to take a glaſs of wine with her 
laſt Sunday evening, and ſhe told him the 
whole iſtory of her being firſt reduced to come 
on the town; and a very curious hiſtory it is, 

I can aſſure you. If you have a mind to hear 
it, we will ſtep into the Two Blue Paſts in the 
adjoining ſtreet, and there we ſhall be ſnug as 
long as we pleaſe. | 
The Two BLuE ren 
is, my dear Crony, it ſeems, a noted houſe of 
amuſement for the middling ſort of good-natured 
- Aafes, who take the walks betwixt Catherine- 
Feet, Long-acre, and the other famous races 
dreds of old Drury. ns 
As ſoon as my couſin and 1. were commo- 
diouſſy ſeated, he began thus to deſcribe the 
ne ud as he ſfavs > of 
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Mrs. BERRVYLAN B, 
Alias SANDY-HAIRED SALLY, 


« WHEN this Sandy Sally, alias Mrs. Ber- 
ryland, was thirteen years old, ſhe fell a victim 
to the irreſiſtible attractions of a link-boy, who, 
I ſuppoſe, won her eaſy heart in the lighting of 
his lamp. This fond pair cohabited in the re- 
gion of St. Giles's, for the ſpace of a whole year, 


during which time, finding the profits ariſing . 


from the link inſufficient to ſupport the naturally 
expenſive and high-flown vanities of his lady, 
who reſolved to flame more reſplendently than 
the link itſelf, he was, in the furor of his paſſion, 
reduced to other means of ſupplying his exi- 
gences. The/e means were, to levy contribu- 
tions on the public, by going, when the ſun 
was gone to bed, upon his Majeſty's highway, 


and inſiſting upon the watches, purſes, &c. of 


ſuch as travelled at an unſeaſonable hour. 


Very ſhort, however, was his career: he. 
_ blazed and went out. In other words, my. 


friend, the indefatigable Sir JoHN FIELDING, 


the Juſtice whom Providence has painted blind 
(perhaps in order to ſupport his character) ſoo 
ſet his myrmidons after our hero, and purſued 


him through all his mazes, till he was laid by 


the heels in Newgate; the building, of which you 
this morning ſaw the remains. At the next 
ſeſſions he was committed for tranſportation. 
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His diſconſolate Sally paid him a viſit one evening 
in priſon; and there, aſter they had ſaluted each 
other, Sally, ſaid he, look you here, my dear, 
his Majeſty has made me a preſent of a new- 
_ faſhioned ſtock, which, they tell me, will laſt 
clean, without either waſhing or ironing, for 20 
years; lookee, an't it a fine invention? But the 
K— always had a mechanical head, and I hope 
he'll get a patent for it. I think we'll call him 
the R- y- Stock-maker. This hardened fellow, 
however, ſhed the real tears of affection for 
Sally when the hour of ſeparation approached, 
and they parted like fond but unfortunate lovers. 
T he very firſt night afterwards, however, it be- 
- came neceſſary for her to ſeek a new maſter; 


4 and as ſhe was tripping by the doors of the 


HAYMARKET THEATRE, one of thoſe old 


 .commodes came to her, and chucking her kindly 
under the chin, invited her very charitably (after 


carrying her under the lamps to ſurvey her face, 


3 breaſt, leg, foot, &c.) to go and take a bed at a 


| houſe of her acquaintance, as the ng ſays, 
* And all for charity. *".- a 

This very acquaintance of her's was no other 

| than the fa—or rather infamous Mrs. M-tch-1, 

in King's Place, who, finding her young, hand- 

ſome, and not much handled, nor ever damaged, 

thought ſhe would be a ſure ſale for the foreign» | 


F ers, and fo gave the old convenient pimp five 


pieces for the purchaſe, 


— 
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Sally was now in high life, and changed her 


name to Mrs. Berryland. Mother M-tch-1 ob- 
ſerved the maxim of the ſiſterhood, by getting 
the poor devil in debt, before ſhe ſuffered any 
creature but her own Nuns to fee her; and fo, 
with the joint aſſiſtance of the mantua-maker, 
milliner, friſeur (who furniſhed her with about 
ten guineas worth of hair, &c. &c.) the was at 
laſt equipped for the Fl:h-market, now about 
the 15th year of her age. In the courſe of 
about two months, her ingenious patroneſs put 
her off to ſix different cuſtomers as a virgin. 
Theſe cuſtomers were all rich, ſuperannuated, 


lecherous characters, who paid high for the 
deceit, and were not able to detect it. But now - 


comes the very cream of her hiſtory, pray 
obſerve : 

M-tch-1 had engaged her to meet three 
young gentlemen on one evening, appointing | 
the interviews at ſuch hours as might not inter- 


fere with the recreations of either; and, by this 
dexterity of arrangement, ſhe imagined the 
whole buſineſs of the night might be carried on 
without confuſion. As the devil would have it, 


the impatience of their deſires prompted two of 
them to come ſooner than the hour agreed upon, 
and it happened that their coaches both ſtopped * 


at the door, in the ſame inſtant. They were i 
both rather too much mellowed by the ſunſhine” 


of the tavern, and eagerly defired to pluck the” 
| HE C2 __ ſruit 


-” 


' 
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fruit of pleaſure and beauty; without any cere- 
mony, therefore, they went into the Abbeſs's 
-houſe, who had a ſurpriſing preſence of mind 
upon all occaſions; and therefore, without ex- 
preſſing any ſuſpicious ſurpriſe, received her 
friends. very compoſedly, telling one of them 
(in a whiſper) that his lady would be ready at 
the hour, and then whiſpering the ſame ſecret 
into the ear of the other. Our young high- 
mettled ſparks, however, were not in a humour 
at preſent to be tampered with; and (though: 
they never dreamed that they were in ſearch of 
the very ſame object) they both ſwore that the 
wench was in the _ houſe. I'II lay a hundred 
guineas, ſaid one of them very loud, that Sal 
Berry land is now in the houſe, and III have her, 
dn my eyes. Sal Berryland ! ſaid the other, 


aun louder; what the devil have you to do with 


ber, Sir? ſhe's my property to-night; and 
d. m n ſeige me if the univerſal world 
mall prevent my poſſeſſion of her. And what 
the devil (echoed a voice in a horrible tone from 


en adjoining parlour) what the devil have either 
of you to do with Sal Berryland? Here the third 


gentleman opened the door, with the identical 
laſs, whom he had been regaling, under his arm, 
and drawing bis ſword, deſired to know who 
would pretend any ſort of proprietorſhip in the 
company and perfon of that lady, till he had 


WM done with ber? This queſtion produced as bold 


a reply; 
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a reply; and that reply occaſioned ſuch a re- 
joinder, as foon brought on a moſt bloody and 
deſtructive battle. Ihe heroes had all a right 
to wear ſtars upon their coats, and they all 
thought themſelves highly inſulted, Inflamed 
by that opinion, the two that were lil, drew 
their weapons, and were proceeding to violence. 
In this ſituation the artful matron fell upon her 
knees, made a fair confeſſion, and begged ſor- 
giveneſs. Our heroes ſeeing the real object of 
all the miſchief, turned all their fury towards 
her, and inſtead of cutting one another's throats, 
wreaked their vengeance upon—not the perſon, 
but the property of the matron, They "there 
fore exerted the full ſtrength of their arms, and 
made a furious attack, ſword in hand, upon the 
pier glaſſes, moſt luxurioufly or namentedig they 
ſtruck the pictures of the nuns, demoliſhed the 
mahogany chairs, deſtroyed the poliſhed tables, 
and levelled every thing that was valuable ur 
damageable wich the ground. In the midſt of 
this confuſion, the conquering hero, who bad. 
been happy with his Dulcinea, tetreated quietly 
with the charmer, and left the other offended 
parties to fettle matters as they thought proper. 

With this youth, who, I do afſuce you, is a 
celebrated orator in the Houſe of C--m+-s, ſhe 
reſided as his kept miſtreſs. for ſome time, in all 
the voluptuouſneſs of her ſituation, But fate 


ſeemed to have pre-determined her for a life of 


* 
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precarious dependence, and variety of adven- 
ture. She was one evening at the tragedy of 
All for Love, when ſhe fell into company with 4 
young fellow in the green boxes, who ſoon 
made terms of accommodation, and they both 
withdrew after the ſecond act to have five 
minutes friendly converſation at the Roſe Ta- 
vern in D—y-l-e, leading into the Playhouſe. 
Here, after a play of 4 different nature, they re- 
turned, and were ſo very cordial before the fall 
of the curtain, that ſhe was reſolved to ſacrifice 
every thing to her new charmer, whoafterwaads 
proved to be no other than the late and famous 
- Sixteen-firinged Jack. | 
Their connexion was ſoon diſcovered by the 
noble keeper; for the young highwayman pre- 
ſented his doxy with a certain polite diſtemper, 
which ſhe, with equal liberality, communicated 
to her friend, who, being by ſuch means put 
upon his guard, watched the excurſions of the 
lady, and ſoon traced her to the very arms of 
the other hero. They were now obliged to live 
totally together; and that Jack might keep her 
with a ſplendour that ſhould rival even that of 
the Nobleman, he made more frequent viſits to 
the country, and by conſtantly travelling with 
a charge, he met great ſucceſs, and freely ſhared 
his pious profits with her. He was, however, 
at laſt compelled: to follow the rigid commands 
of Mr. Ketch, and then his lady was again 
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adrift upon the theatre of the world. Afﬀteer- 
various ſhifts and enterprizes, ſhe is now, what 
you have juſt ſeen her, a fat, unweildly piece 
of iniquity, and by no means to be recom- 
mended even in the way of her profeſſion; for, 
dead to all the remains of delicacy, decency, or 
good faith of any kind, ſhe will pick your 
pocket even while you are embracing her; and 
if you was to find her out, ſhe would ſmile in 
your face, turn the matter off with a ſaucy laugh, 
and tell you ſhe was only in jeſt. 
Here my couſin finiſhed his account of 
Sandy-haired Sally, and then we were gratified 
(as ſpectators) with ſcenes ſo truly nowvelle and 
burleſque, that they will certainly be highly 
entertaining to my dear Crony; but this mult be 
the ſubject of another letter from my old 
companion, 


Bos Baums | 
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The RAuBLE continued, 


OW wonderfully the city differs from tf 
| country in reſpect to points of carnal 

amuſement ! In our town, you know, my dear 
ronny, we are ↄdliged to be as ſeeret as a tomb 
when we are inelined to have a bit of an in- 


trigue; but here," in this free place, the maſk 


is thrown off, and as ſoon as the lamps are 
lighted, the doors of theſe condeſcending man- 
ſions ſtand invitingly open, and a broad paſſage, 


with a luſtre in the middle, ſeems to ſay, Here, 
=, gentlemen, walk in, walk in; this is the way 


to love, luſt, and luxury. The owners or pro- 
prietors of ſuch houſes are ſo far from being inthe 
leaſt degree aſhamed to fee you if you bring a 
female friend in your hand, that they welcome 
you inſtantly, and conduct you without any 
ceremony into a bedchamber; and then very 
eivilly Wumise the door, leave you together. 


— 


I. 

The woman that fat at the bar of the Blue 
Poſts was the moſt porpoiſe-looking creature 
that ever had a cap on; and ſhe directly afkgd , 
us, upon my couſin's coming out of a little 


room, after he had finiſhed his ſtory, whether 


we wanted ladies, or a ſingle bed ſor two gen- 
tlemen. She had no ſooner ſaid this, than 
before we had time to reply, a couple of half - 
ſeas · over blades came ſtaggering up to the bar, 
and demanded a brace of wenches; upon which 
the old fat lady rung the bell for a waiter, who 
was ordered to ſetch, in a twinkle, a cbuple of 
nuns out of Hedge-lane, Bet Brazen and Char- 


lotte Cheap; and if they are in bed, order them 


to riſe, becauſe the gentlemen are in a hurry. 
While we were amuling ourſelves with theſe 


tranſactions, in came a party: of, nymphs with 
flaming top-knots, hats ſet upright upon moun- 
tains of hair, painted cheeks, and bare boſoms, = 


They were, however, every one-of them pretty, 
plump, and well-made, and every thing that a 
man could defire, but chaſte and well- mannered. 
Curſe you, you old Mother Barrowfleſh, give 
us a quartern a-piece ; not a cull to be found to- 
night ſor love or money, After they had toſſed 
off the gin, they ſallied out again into the ſtreets 
in ſearch of prey, hoping, they ſaid, that when 


they next came in they ſhould. every. mother's - 1 
child of them have a ſpark in their hand. After 


theſe were gone, came in ſeveral ſiekly, languid- 
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looking ereatures, with tawdry. dreſſes, torn 
ſhoes, ſecond-hand cloaks, and dirty caps. Thoſe 
were almoſt paſt the market; and when they 
| aſked the landlady to truſt them with ſixpenny- 
worth, ſhe ſaid they ſhould have made hay 
while the ſun ſhone, and then ſwore that ſhe 
would not truſt them a farthing. By this time 
the two laſſes of obedience that were ſent for, ar- 
rived at the word of command, and being ſhewn 
to the young fellows who were waiting for 
them, inſtantly claimed old acquaintanceſhip, 
and placed themſelves lovingly by the ſide of 
their heroes. 
Their familiarity, however, was even fuß- 
cient to diſguſt two drunken men; for theſe 
girls, even before us, began to fondle, kiſs, play 
with boſoms, ſing indecent catches, and pro- 
ceed to ſuch ſacred matters, as made their ſparks 
deſire them to be quiet. One of the young fel- 
lows, therefore, reels up to the Bar-woman, 
18 "rob in a furious tone demands to know how ſhe 
BY nad the impudence to recommend two ſuch im- 
*modeſt wretches to old cuſtomers. Upon this 
the old lady begins to apologize, and fallying 
up to the girls began as follows: Come, ladies, 
it won't do, my friends don't like you; you 
are too blaſted; walk off, walk off—and if old 
Sir Thomas Lecher or Jerry Lovedamn comes 
to-night, I'll ſend Wheezy for you again. 
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As ſoon as the nymphs were gone, the porter 
ſet out a woman-hunting for the ſecond time, 
and ſoon returned with a pair of ſmart dames, 
indeed. My couſin happening, as uſual, to 
know them, took me to another end of the 
room, and gave theſe ſketches of their ſtories, 

That laſs, ſaid he, who looks ſo demure and 
ſhy, and pretenils to hang down her head, and 
fix her eyes upon the ground, is at this very 
time in keeping with an eminent hair-dreſler at 
the other end of the town; but as theſe kept 
girls are hardly ever conſtant to their keepers, ſhe 
is no doubt come abroad in the hair-dreſſer's 
abſence, to ſee whom and what ſhe can pick up 
by way of pocket-money, conſidering what ſhe 
gets by the bye-blows as ſo much neat caſh, 
She is one of thoſe who imagines ſhe finds it 
better anſwer her purpoſe to keep the appear- 
ance of modeſty, than to be downright impu- 
dent; and, for ought I know, ſhe gets better 
cuſtom by this affectation than if ſhe was the 
very reverſe. Her name is Smith, and the hair- 
dreſſer allows her three guineas a week, beſides 
paying for her lodgings. It is reported that he 
ſeduced her away from the arms of a certain 
Duke near Groſvenor-ſquare, who was a cuſ- 
tomer of the hair-dreſſer's. What a prudiſh 
coyneſs ſhe puts on ! how ſhe pretends to ſhrink 
back from her ſpark as he goes to ſalute her ! 

C6 Aye, 


is, Fervin 
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| Aye, aye, well ſaid, Luey, thou art as bad as the 
worſt of them, for all that. 


But who is the other Narben couſin Smart, 


| aid 17 


That, replied my couſin, is the well-xnown 


Miſs Kitty L——r. Her hiſtory is too long 
to tell you at preſent ; for ſee, oo is more com- 
__ © pany coming in, and it is no 


time to go home 


As we 25 ſpent a great deal of time in ob- 

e various and ſtrange humours of the 
N the watchman was acquainting the 
"town that it was 12 o'clock, as we were croſſing 
Catherine ſtreet, that leads us into the Strand. 
There was not by any means, however, a ſign 
"of the hour in the ſtreets, for the Strand 
| thronged with females even yet; who were ei- 
ther pacing wretchedly up and down the pave- 
ment, or elſe ſtanding in noiſy quarrelſome cluſ- 


ters at ſeveral of the doors. A party of drunken 


blades were alſo indulging themſelves in retort- 
ing upon the poor creatures the moſt diſguſting 


language: two or three women were huddled in 
a darkiſh entry, and were proceeding to ſtrip.a 
Jad of about fourteen years of age, who had 


been on a meſlage for his maſter ; and from this 
diſaſter we relieved him, even juſt as they had 
£ot off bis on, waiſtcoat, ſtockings, and 


Here 


_> 
„ 


Here and there, as we got farther into the 


town, we beheld two or three ſtraggling 
wretches ſleeping upon bulks; other ill- looking 
people were ſkulking in different bye alleys, to 
ſee if they could take advantage of the watch- 
man's drowſineſs or diſtance, to ſeize upon 
ſome vagrant paſſenger. After we had taken 
notice of theſe objects, we made the beſt of 
our way home; and I was very glad to retire 
to a good bed, and forget for a few houts all 
the folly, madneſs, infatuation, and infamy, to 
which I had been a witneſs; 
1 ſhall reſume the pen of frietdſhip again 
very ſoon. 
Mean time I am, 

Dear Crony, - 

Your's, 


Bos RAanDai, 


* . 
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Joun TazvsrTy mt bis FRIEND. 


: Medley of humorous and ſhrewd remarks upon News- 


papers —Bridewell — Bailiffs — Lawyers — Exe- 

cutions— - Marriages — Divorces — Quacks—Btg- 
gars — Foote — Garrick — Players = — Singers 
"ti ohh and Shew-men. 


DAR 0LD F RIEND FRANK, 
S I walked-up and down the ftreets of this 
huge city, I took notice of a thouſand 
things which aſtoniſhed me, and ſome which 


put me at mywit's end, particularly the following 
points, which I ſhall deliver to you in my brief, 


blunt, country-faſhioned manner of writing. 
My maſter's couſin lives about ſix or eight rod 
off what they call the Royal-Exchange, where, 


about two o'clock in the afternoon, all the na- 


tions of the earth, as I may ſay, gather together. 


Jews, Gentiles, Turks, and Saracens, as they 


call em, are all in a heap and a hubbub. At 


night I walked out, and the fine painted, dragg- 
e madams came up to my very door, 


and 
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and looked as brazen at me as a Birmingham 
halfpenny. At the windows of the Coffee- 
houſes, as they call em, I ſaw young and old 
ſipping of all manner of ſippings, and reading 
all manner of news- papers; fer ought I know, 
all the news of the whole world is in every one 
of theſe ſame Coffee-houſes, and it comes pip- 
.ing-hot and freſh every day, ready for people 
to take with their bread and butter: your Lon- 
doners cannot breakfaſt without them, I'm told. 
In paſſing through a number of the ſtreets, and 
little ſnug paſſages in particular, I ſaw women 
ſtanding under a kind of ſhed, with a kettle 
and tea-cups, and bread and butter, for folks to 
breakfaſt in public. To-morrow I am to ſee a 
a man ftand in the pillory for taking another 
man's hand in vain, without aſking leave; and 
this afternoon I am to have the pleaſure of ſee- 
ing the young ladies beat hemp in the New 
Bridewell, which they ſay is now quite full of 

the fineſt women in all England. 
I faw, about ten minutes ago, one man run | 
after another, and after he had caught him he 
ſwore he would lock him up; and I afterwards 
faund this was a bailiff, who had caught a poor 
fellow of a debtor not worth a ſhilling in the 
world. I went into Weftminſter-ball, and 
there I ſaw ſuch a clutter of Counſellors and 
Lawyers —juſt dreſt for all the world like ſo 
yy Parſons; and yet, for all their black 


"_ 
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dreſſes, and white well-ſtarched bands, I don't 
hear that there's any ſuch thing as religion or 
juſtice among 'em—then, ſuch wigs! Lord 
have mercy upon us—they*re en almgft as long, 
as large, as luſty, and as curlified, as the ladies 
hair. But of all the ſights moſt worthy note 
fince I came to town, was what I have been at 
about twenty minutes ago : Ah, Frank, Frank— 
hanging, drowning, cutting throats, dying, 
damning, and every thing is going forward in this 
ſame City of London: about twelve o'clock I 
beheld as handſome, proper a man, as everthe 
ſun ſhone on, dolefully taking his laſt airing in 
a fledge, only for making money, when nobody 
would give him any ready made; this I cannot 
bat account extremely hard. He was as fair- 
looking a youth as ever you beheld, as indeed 
you might ſee by the cries, ſighs, and ſobbings 
as he ſlowly paced towards the fatal ſpot, where, 
by the fame token, I loſt my ſilk pocket- hand- 
kerchiefthat I had bought for ſiſter Alice but an 
hour before. I ſtood almoſt under the gallows, 
and there ſome thief run away with my 
property. 
Mou can't conceive how confounded expan- 
five the folks are here. Why, would you be- 
lieve it, Frank? a fellow will aſk you for a ſhil- 
ling —aye, and aſk for it ſaucily too—if he goes 
with a letter of half an ounce weight about. a 
couple of hundred yards. I forgot to tell you, 
* however, 


* 


ME 


however, that the young man that was hanged . 
this morning died as penitent as a prieſt ; but 
as he took up a good deal of time to ſay his 
prayers, to ſing pſalms, and make his laſt con- 
feſſion, the folks began to be weaty, and ſeveral 
of them went away damning him for living ſo 
long, and ſpoiling their dinners.” But the beſt 
of the joke was, the hawkers of ballads and 
bloody murders, &c, were running about round 
the very gallows, to ſell his laſt dying words, 
before he was turned off, and, indeed, before 
be had ſaid aſyllable, When the pickpockets, 
pimps, parſon, had all done their buſineſs, and 
when Jack Ketch had broke the neck of bis 
argument, as | may fay, he proceeded to plunder 
the pockets of the criminal, and fairly fold the 
coat, waiſtcoat and breeches of the dead man 
auction; taking care to ſecure à pair of ſilyet 
buckles, and the hat, which had a gold binding, 
like our hunting gentry in the country. You 
would have been ſurprized to ſee how all the 
doors and windows leading to Tyburn were 
hung with faces, eyes, and noſes, to enjoy the 
glorious ſight of a fellow-creature going to be 
fwung by the neck. Many people who had a 
notion of ſtaying to ſee the end of it, had pro» 
vided themſelves with pockets full of neats- 
tongues, flices of ham, oranges, and whatth 
here call polonzes, which are Ven alma like our 
fauſages or hogs puddings; and juſt as the cart 
7 3 Was 
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was drawn away, and the man began to dangfe 
like a joint of meat on a ſtring, the folks began 


to eat and ſhout like furies, and a general cry. 
ran through the croud of . take care, gentle- 


N men and ladies, of your pockets; the hangman- 


day villains are at work take care of your 
pockets.” Upon our going away, the mob began 


to be quarrelſome; and after that we were pelted 


with dead cats, rotten eggs, and all manner of 


| 25 vermin. 


Such, Frank, is the holiday manner in which 
your Cocknies amuſe themſelves when as great 
a rogue as themſelves is going out of the 
world, 

In the progreſs I made through the town, I re- 
colle& many other ſtrange matters. More than 
balfthe-watchmen, whoſe buſineſs it is nightly 


to guard the City, are poor, decrepid, ſuperan- 
nuated creatures, that are afraid to face a fly. 
I went to hear one of your great orators, as 


they ball them, preach a funeral ſarment in the 


evening; and Mr. Smart's footman, who was 


with me, begged me to ſecure my pockets as I 
came out of church; ſo that I find thieves are as 
buſy here in their places of worſhip, as under» 
neath their places of hanging . - 

There is nothing more common than for the 
fine folks of this town to marry on one month, 
and to part by mutual conſent on the next ſue- 


eins it The news · prints tell us of half a 


" dozen 
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dozen divorces every day. My friend, Mr. 
Smart's ſmart man, is a deep hand, and tells me 
curious ſtories about the tricks of the town. He 
ſays that beggars here make great fortunes in a 
few years, and have ſuch ſtrict laws amongſt 
themſelves, that they dare not go beyond their 
proper /lands or begging- places: he ſhewed me 

a very fine houſe belonging toone of theſe chaps, 
who had built it upon the very ſpot where he 
uſed to aſk alms for more than forty years, and 
now he keeps a coach, and is viſited by all the 
quality, and is, it ſeems, as fine a gentleman 
as the beſt of them; aye, and dreſſes as gay, and 
is lacified, and powderified, as e er a monkey of them 
all. . 

A ſtranger's cutioſity, Frank, is in this town 
taten captive, as my maſter calls it, every mo- 
ment. I have not half done my account. 

I have ſeen and heard atrial at the Old Bailey 
about a rape; and becauſe it was neceſlary to 
call every thing by its name, and much balderdaſh 
was expected, the place was more fuller of wo- 
men than it had ever been known for ſeveral 
ſeſſions. With regard to DocToRs, they are here 
as thick as hops, and they almoſt all keep car» 
riages, particularly your Dog-doQors, Corn- 
doctors, Bug-dofors, Teeth-doQtors, Horſe- 
doors, and P—x-dotors. 

The folks are all ſtark mad after plays * 


laren. tickets; and a ſtage · player ſhall, I am 
told 
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told for certain, clear you no leſs than 30, 40, 
or 50 guineas a week. There's one Foote gets 
that at leaſt by making people laugh for a cou- 
ple of hours thrice a week; and another chap 
called Garrick, who has retired with a better 
fortune than the King of England, and is, they 
ſay, to be made a Parliarflent-man; and he has 
got bis money chiefly by making folks cry, 
Here's a woman too, the papers ſay, one Mrs, 
Baſterdigny, or ſome ſuch name, who comes all 
the way from Italy; and becauſe ſhe can ſing till 
you can't hear her, and till ſhe ſqueaks like a 
half- ſtarved mouſe behind an old wainſcot, puts 
into her pocket as much as ſhe can hold in her 
double hand every night, for making a quaver- 
piece of work at the Pantheon, as they call it. 
- Nay, to ſay the truth, your London ſtage- men 
and ſhew-folks get rich here in a twinkle, tho 
I'm told the folks who find out new inventions 
for the good of Old England generally ſtarve in 
a garret, or elſe die in a priſon, Why, only to 
ſee .the whims and vagaries of this maggoty 
town—here's a parcel of people who get oceans 
of money by making a horſe write letters as well 
as a parſon, and by riding upon half a dozen 
horſes at once, then tumbling to the ground, 
then getting up again, and all ſuch fancies, 
And then, again, as to the Player-men, they are, 
J underſtand, almoſt always quarrelling among 
themſelves, and think themtclves of ſuch conſe - 
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quence, that they publiſh accounts of their 
knocking their nonſenſical noddles together, and 
ſo expect all the town to be witneſſes of their 
abfurdity. I have a great deal more to ſay on 
theſe ſubjects; but as my maſter calls for his 
boots, in order to ſet forth again upon his 
frolick, I am obliged, as in duty bound, to 
obey his orders, and to ſubſcribe myſelf, 


Deas Frank, 
Your humble ſervant, 


Jon TazusTyY. 
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LETTER VI. 


* 


BoB RanvDdal t# his FAMILY. 
» 


The *Squire gives a general account of the City of 
London and its invirons, for the information of 
hit country friends, being a ſupplement to his 
former letter on the mamiers of the Citizens. 


Dear RELATIONS, 
Do not ſee how I can render you more enter- 
| tainment, or greater ſervice, than by putting 
into order ſeveral ſhort obſervations I have made 
in the courſe of my four days ramble (for this 
is my fifth morning) upon the buildings and 
beauties of London. As my former letter took 
ſome notice of the manners of the people, this 
ſhall preſent you with ſome ſketches I have made 
in a hurry as to the beauty of the place ; for, 
without buying ſeveral books, you will know 
little about it, and I can tell you all that is 
worth knowing in a fingle letter, without put- 
ting you to any expence but the poſtage. 
I was juſt about ſetting pen to paper on this 
Jubjet, when my couſin told me that I might 


ſpare 
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ſpare myſelf the pains of taſking my memory 
upon this occaſion, as he could ſhew me a book 
where London and Weſtminſter were deſcribed 
better in four or five pages than in any other 
book he ever ſaw or heard of, in as many 
volumes. As I found, upon reading this de- 
ſcription, that the author had adhered moſt 
exactly to the truth, I ſet myſelf about making 
a little abridgement of it in his own words, and 
herewith incloſe you ſuch a ſuccinct account 
as may be depended upon : 

„London has been derived from the ancient 
name Londinium, which is, perhaps, entirely 
Latin, and its etymology cannot eaſily be dif- 
covered. 

It is a city and county of itſelf, in Middle- 
ſex ; the ſee of a Biſhop, and the capital of 
Great-Britain, and of all the Britiſh dominions. 
It is the royal reſidence, and is ſituated moſtly” 
on the north bank of the river Thames; part 
of it, namely, the borough of Southwark, a de- 
pendency of the city of London, being in 
Surry, and on the ſouth banks of the faid river. 
_ Within the city-walls and its ancient bars and 
gates, it takes in but a narrow compaſs: but if, 
in thegeneral acceptation of London, we take 
in all that vaſt maſs of buildings, reaching from 
Blackwall in the eaſt, to Tothill-fields in the 
weſt, from London-bridge or river ſouth, to 
Iſlington north, and from Peterborough- houſe / 
on the bank-ſide at Weſtminſt 
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ſquare, and even to Marybone ; and all the new 
buildings by and beyond Groſvenor and Han- 
over ſquares to the Brentford road one way, to 
the Acton road another; a prodigy all this, of 
ſuch buildings as nothing in the world does or 
ever did ſurpaſs, except it was old Rome in 
Trajan's time, when the walls of that city were 
ſaid to be fifty miles in circuit, and the number 
of its inhabitants 6,800,000; 
"8 The figure of London is very irregular, being 
ſtretched out in building at the pleaſure of every 
undertaker, for conveniency of trade, or other- 
wiſe: whereas Rome was round, with very few 
irregularities. Its form, however, including 
the city of Weſtminſter and borough of South- 
wark;, is nearly oblong, being about five miles 
in length from weſt to eaſt, if meaſured in a 
direct line from Hyde-park-corner to the end 
of | Limehouſe; and upwards of fix, if the 
ſtreets be followed; or from Limehouſe to the 
end of Tothill-ftreet in Weſtminſter, ſeven 
miles and a half. -London, including the build» 
- ings on both ſides the water, is in ſome places 
three miles broad from ſouth to north, as from 
St. George's in Southwark to Shoreditch in 
Middleſex; or two miles, as from Peterborough- 
houſe to Montague-houſe in Great Ruſſel- 
ſtreet; and in ſome places not half a mile, as 
in Wapping, and leſs in Rotherhithe. Several 
villages, formerly ſtanding at a great diſtance, 
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are now joined to the ſtreets by continued build- 
ings; and more are making haſte to meet in 
like manner, as at Deptford, Iflington, Mile- 
End, and Newington- Butts, in Surry. But 
the act of parliament obtained by the City of 
London in the ſeſſion of 1760, for widening its 
paſſages, pulling down its crowded' gates, and 
laying it more open in many places, will pro- 
bably put a ſtop to the rapid progreſs of build- 
ings in the extreme parts of the town; ſince 
the city will be then as healthy to live in as any 
of the outſkirts, and equally commodious; and 
not be ſo liable to ſuch dreadful confluþritibns 
as have happened within theſe few years, from, 
too much crowded buildings. 

_ «© Befides, Weſtminſter is in a fair way to join 
hands with Chelſea, as St. Giles's is with 
Marybone, and Great Ruſſel-ſtreet, by Mon- 
tague-houſe, with Tottenham- court. The 
cireuit of this large maſs, as taken collectively, 
conſiſting of the cities of London and Weft 
minſter, and by actual admeaſurement in ſtraight 
lines, may on the Middleſex and Southwark 
ſides amount to upwards of thirty-ſix miles, ex- 
cluſive of Greenwich, Chelſea, Knigtitiblidpe, 
and Kenſington. v 

The number of inhabitants have been vari- 
ouſly-gueſſed at. Maitland in 1739 computes, 
that within the walls and bars of the city are 


725,9 but Sir William Petty, in his laſt 
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computation, ſuppoſed it to contain a million; 
Though in this he takes in a greater compaſs 
than Maitland. And in the large circuit above- 
mentioned, ſays the author of the Tour, it may 
be reaſonably concluded there are about 
1,500,000 ſouls. | | 

„This city is under excellent regulations, 
particularly with regard to beggars, lights, pave- 
ments, &c. It is governed by a Lord-Mayor, 
twenty-five Aldermen, two Sheriffs, the Re- 
' corder, and Common- Council; their juriſdic- 
tion being confined to the city and its liberties, 
as alſo to Southwark. They are conſervators 
of the river Thames, from Stanes- bridge, in 
Surry and Middleſex, to the river Medway, in 
Kent; and ſome ſay up to Rocheſter- bridge. 
The government of the out- parts is by Juſtices 
and the Sheriffs of London, who are likewiſe 
Sheriffs of Middleſex. The city riſes gradually 
from the Thames bank, and ſtands on a gentle 
eminence; but the ſouth-eaſt and ſouth-weft 


parts of the town, particularly that part of the 


ſouth fide of the river, ſtand low, and at ſpring- 
tides are ſubject to inundations, which have 
ſometimes happened at Weſtminſter-hall, The 
ſtreets are generally level, and the principal ones 
open, and extremely well built; the houſes be- 
ing generally of brick, and extending a con- 
 Fiderable length. Theſe are chiefly inhabited 

by tradeſmen, whoſe houſes and ſhops make a 
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much better appearance than commonly thoſe 
do in any other city in Europe. Perſons of rank 
commonly reſide in large elegant ſquares, ſome 
few houſes in which are of hewn ſtone, or 
plaiſter in imitation of it; and generally make 
a grand appearance. Of theſe are great num- 
bers at the Weſt end of the town, as alſo at 
St. James's palace, which, with other particu- 
lars, will more properly come under the diviſion 
of WESTMINSTER. | 

«© What adds moſt to the afluence and ſplendor 
of this great city, is its commodious port, though 
near forty miles from the main ſea; whither 
many thouſands ſhips of burthen annually reſort 
from all parts of the world: and thoſe of mo- 
derate bulk can come as far as London- bridge; 
while large barges and Weſt- country boats can 
go through bridge, and a great diſtance up the 
Thames, carrying goods of all kinds to and 
from the metropolis. 

<< London is reckoned to have two-thirds of 
the whole trade in England. The ſtrength of 
this city, having no ſort of fortifications, unleſs / 
we reckon the Tower of London as its citadel, 
conſiſts in the number of its inhabitants, who. 
are commonly computed to be one-ſeventh of . 
all the people in England, and one-eighth of the 
whole in Great-Britain.—— Here is one cathe- 
dral, two collegiate churches, three choirs of 
myſic, one hundred and forty-ſix pariſhes, | 
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ſeventy-four chapels for the eſtabliſhed church, 
two churches at Deptford, twenty-eight foreign 
churches, beſides Diſſenters meeting-houſes of 
a} perſuaſions, nearly equal to the number of 
eſtabliſhed churchesz ſeveral Popiſh chapels, 
three Jewiſh ſynagog zues, thirteen hoſpitals, be- 
ſides a very large and magnificent one for all 
foundlings and expoſed children, near Lamb's- 
conduit- fields, Red-lion-ſtreet ; three colleges, 
twenty-ſeven public priſons, eight public ſemi- 
naries or free- ſchools, one hundred and thirty- 
one charity-ſchools in London and Weſtminſter, 
and ten miles round; fifteen markets for fleſh, 
two for live cattle, two herb- markets, twenty» 
three other markets, fifteen inns of court or 
chancery for the ſtudy of the law, four fairs, 
twenty-ſeven ſquares, beſides thoſe within any 
ſingle building, as the Temple, Somerſet-houſe, 
&e. three public bridges, including the very 
ſtately one at Weſtminſter, and that built at 
Blackfriars; a town-houſe or Guildhall, a 
Royal-Exchange, a Cuſtom-houſe, three artil- 
lery-grounds, four peſt-houſes, two Biſhop's 
palaces, namely, London and Ely; and three 
Royal palaces, St. James's, Somerſet, and, the 
moſt elegant of all, that part that remains un- 
Þurnt of Whitehall. | 

% The ufual firing in this city, wood being | 
ſcarce and dear, and that moſtly uſed by the 
bakers, is pit-coal, brought from Newcaſtle 
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upon Tyre, and the biſhopric of Durham, with 
ſome Scotch coals; of all which, at leaf 
600,000 chaldrons, or 21,600,000 buſhels, ate 


annually conſumed ; whence the town appears 


always at a diſtance ſhrowded-in ſmoke. © 

„The town is well ſupplied with water from 
the Thames, the New River brought from 
Ware in Hertfordſhire, and from Chelſea, 
London annually conſumes above 700,000 
ſheep and lambs, and 100, ooo head of cattle, 
beſides a vaſt number of hogs, pigs, poultry, 
of all kinds, &c. &c. In the ſtreets ply 
daily about 1000 hackney-coaches, beſides a 
great number of ſedan chairs. The penny- 
poſt, for carrying of letters, or ſmall papers 
parcels, within the bills of mortality, or ten 
miles round London every way, is a great con- 
veniency. 

«© Here is a Royal Society founded by King 
Charles II. who hold their meetings under a 
Preſident at their houſe in Crane-court, Fleet- 
ſtreet, where is an obſervatory, library, and 
muſeum: and in 1751 a Society of Antiquaries 
obtained a charter. 

The public places for amuſement are nu- 
merous; in ſummer, Ranelagh, Vauxhall, and 
Marybone-gardens ; alſo St. James's and Hyde 
parks, with a great variety of others of leſs 
note; and in winter are plays, operas, balls, 
-» concerts, &c. | 
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* London conſiſts of 72 Companies, each 
of which has a maſter and wardens, or aſſiſt- 


ants, annually choſen. The city is divided into 


26 wards, and over each preſides an Alder- 
man, who has his deputy: and out of the court 


of Aldermen is annually choſen a Lord-Mayor,. 


who. reſides, during his mayoralty, in an ele- 
gant and ſpacious ſtructure, finiſned in 1751, 


and called the Manſion-houſe; but its not hav- 


ing yet a. ſuffieient opening round it, great part 
of its beauty is loſt to the eye. 

London ſends four members to parlia- 
ment; it formerly was walled round, and had: 
ſeven gates by land, namely, Ludgate, Aldgate; 
Cripplegate, Newgate, Alderſgate, Moorgate, 
and Biſhopſgate, all which were taken down in 
Sept. 1760, except Newgate.. On the water-- 
fide there were Dewgate and Billingſgate, long, 


| fince demoliſhed; as well as the. Poſtern-gate, 


near the Power, and the greateſt part of the 
walis. In the year 1670 there was a gate 
erected, called Femple-bar, which determines. 
the bounds of the city weſtward, * 


« Londdn-bridge is a little farther to tze 


weſt,” formerly greatly admired for having fine 


houſes on each ſide; but they have been taken 
down to render the paſſage more commodious ;. 
and lately the middle arch was widened, and the 
whole bridge made beautiful. The ſtone gate- 


1 which. commanded the paſſage into. 
London: 
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London from Surry and Kent, built near the 
entrance of the bridge, is alſo taken down. 
Greſham- college, in Biſhopſgate ward, is lately 
taken down, and the Exciſe Office removed 
there to an elegant building erected for that pur- 
poſe ; and apartments are fitted up over the Ex- 
change for the Greſham committee, where 
there are profeſſors, with ſalaries, appointed to 
read lectures in the different faculties: it ſormerly 
had a fine library, and was the muſeum of the 
Royal Society, —The Bank of England began 
to be erected in 1732; and in 1735, about a 
year after it was finiſhed, a- marble ſtatue of 
William III. was fet up in the hall; to which 
building there have been conſiderable additions 
fince, —The Royal-Exchange, in Cornhill, is 
generally allowed to be the fineſt ſtructure of 
the kind in the world. It was firſt built by Sir 
Thomas Greſham, in the years 1566 and 1567, 
but being burnt down in 1666, it was rebuilt in 
a nobler manner with Portland ſtone; it was 
finiſhed in 1669, and coſt 66,0001. The qua- 
drangle within is 144 feet long, and 117 broad; 
and there are piazzas on the outſide of the walls, 
and over them are 24 niches, 18 of which are 
filled with the ſtatues of the Kings and Queens 
of England. In the middle of the area is the 
ſtatue of Charles II. in a Roman habit.— The 
tower and turret of the lanthorn is 178 feet 
high. In the place where Stocks- market was 
D- 4 held: 
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held is the Manſion-houſe, for the Lord Mayor 
to reſide in; the firſt ſtone of which was laid in 
Oct. 1739: it is a noble and magnificent ſtruc-- 
ture, but too heavy and too large for the uſe 
for which it was deſigned. - Bow church is ad- 
mired for the beauty of its ſteeple; and that of 
Walbrook, behind the Manſton-houſe, for its 
curious architecture, Guildhall, in Cheapſide, 
is the town-houſe of the city, and the great hall 
is 153 feet long, 50 broad, and 58 high, and. 
will hold near 7000 people. Beſides the two 
giants, it is embelliſhed with the pictures of 
Edward the Confeſſor, King William, Queen 
Mary, Queen Anne, George I. and II. and 
Queen Caroline, and of his preſent Majeſty. and 
his Queen. — Blackwell-hall, in Baſſiſhaw- 

ward, is famous, for being the greateſt mart for 
woollen cloth in the warld —Sion-college ſtands. 
by London- wall, and has a library appropri- 
ated to the uſe of the London clergy; and under 
it there is an alms-houſe, conſiſting of ten poor 
men and as many women, each of whom are. 
allowed ſix pounds a year. The General Poſt- 
oſñce, in Lombard- ſtreet, is a large commodious 
place. —Bedlam, in Moorfields, is a ſpacious 
mad-houſe, and handſome building; the two- 
figures at the entrance, in alluſion to the un- 
happy objects confined in this place, and done 
by Mr. Kyber, a German, and father of the 
late Colley Cibber, poet-laureat, are very well. 


worth. 
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worth ſeeing.—St. Bride's, near Fleet-ditch, 
has an elegant ſteeple. R 

„ St. Paul's cathedral is allowed to be the 
fineſt Proteſtant church in the world, and was 
built after a model done by Sir Chriſtopher 
Wren. 

In Warwick-lane is the Phyſicians college, 
where two of the fellows meet twice in a week, 
to give medicines to the poor gratis; the ſtruc- 
ture is very fine, but it is in a manner hid. 
Surgeons-hall is in the Old-Bailey, and is built 
in the modern taſte, ſince the Surgeons eompany 
ſeparated from that of the Barbers. Chriſt's- 
hoſpital was formerly a houſe of the Grey Friars, 
and was founded by Edward VI. for the enter- 
tainment and education of the poor children ok 
citizens of both ſexes: a mathematical . ſchoab 
was founded here in 1673, and a writing-{ſchook, 
in 1694; and the charity has been otherwiſe: 
increaſed by a great many noble benefactions. 
Doctors-Commons is not far from St. Paul's, and 
is + ſpacious commodious ſtructure, with Teve-- 
ral handſome courts, where the Judges of Ad- 
miralty, Court of Delegates, Court of Arches, 
&c. meet, Near it is the Heralds College, to- 
which belong three Kings at Arms, namely, 
Garter, Clarencieux, and Norroy, with fix 
Heralds, four Purſuivants, and eight Proctors. 
It is a ſpacious building, with convenient apart»: 
ments, and a good library relating to heraldey; 
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and the coats of arms are kept here of all the fami- 
Hes of note in England. Near Temple - bar are the 
Inner and Middle Temples, which are both 
inns of court, for the ſtudy of the law. The 
Temple church was founded at firſt by the 
Knights Templars, in 1185; and it is now one 
of the moſt beautiful Gothic ſtructures in Eng- 
land. There are twelve other inns of court, 
which it would be much too long to dwell 
upon. The Seſſions-houſe, in the Old-Bailey,. 
where they hear and determine criminal cauſes 
eight times a year, has lately been rebuilt, on: 
a noble plan. Fleet-prifon is by Fleet- market; 
and Bridewell by Fleet-bridge, which is an hoſ- 
pital, and a houſe of correction. St. Bartholo- 
mew's hoſpital is near Weſt-Smithfield, and 
contiguous to Chriſt's hoſpital, and it is deſign- 
ed for the relief of the ſick and lame: the build · 
ings have been greatly enlarged of late. 


OUTHWARK, in Surry, being only 
parteU Frott London by its bridge, feems but a 


_ - ſuburb of that great city; yet it contains fix 


pariſhes, and for its extent, number of people, 
trade, wealth, hoſpitals, alms-houfes, and? 
charity-ſchools, &. is inferior to few cities in 
England. It is mentioned in hiſtory, in the 
year 1053, and was a diſtinct corporation, go»- 
verned by its own Bailiff, till 1327, when a 

+ go made of it to the city of London, 


choſe 
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whoſe Mayor was to be its Bailiff, and to go- 
vern it by his deputy. Some time after this, the” 
inhabitants recovered their former privileges ; 
but in the reign of Edward VI. the crown” 
granted it to the city of London for 6471. 28. 1d. 
and, in conſideration of a farther ſum of 500 
marks paid to the crown by the city, it was- 
annexed to the ſaid city; and by virtue of the 
ſaid grant continues ſubje& to its Lord-Mayor, 
who has under him a ſteward and bailiff; and 
it is governed by one of its 26 Aldermen, by 
the name of Bridge Without. The military go-- 
vernment is by the Lord-Lieutenant of the” 
county, and eleven Deputy Lieutenants, who- 
| have under them a regiment of fix companies, 
of 150 men each. Its markets are on Mondays, 
Wedneſdays, and Fridays, and all plentifully* 
furniſhed with all manner of proviſions. It is* 
divided into two parts, viz. the Borough Li- 
berty, and the Clink or Manor of Southwark. 
Thefirſt belongs to the juriſdiction of the Lord- 
Mayor of London, who by his ſteyandidiolds a 
court of record every Monday: at St. Marga . 
ret's- hill, for all debts, damages, and treſpaſſes, 
within his limits; to which court belong three 
attornies, who are admitted by his ſteward. 
There are alſo three court · leets held in the o- 
rough for its three manors, viz. the Great Li- 
berty, the Guildhall, and the King's Manor; 
won, befides the other buſineſs uſual at ſuch-- 
| D. I courts, . 


wo 
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courts, are choſen the conſtables, ale-conners, 
and fleſh-taſters. The Clink is under che ju- 
riſdiction of the Biſhop of Wincheſter, who, 
beſides a court-leet, keeps a court of record 
(on the Bank- ſide, near St. Saviour's church) 
by his ſteward and bailiff, for pleas of debt, 
damages, and treſpaſſes. There is a Compter 
for the impriſonment of offenders in the baili- 
wick, and another for the Clink Liberty. Be- 
ſides theſe, there is the Marſhalſea-priſon, which 
is the county gaol for felons, and the admiralty 
gaol foMpirates. Here is a Court, which was. 
firſt” erected. for the trial of cauſes between-. 
the King's domeſtic os menial: ſervants, of 
which the Knight-marſhal is preſident, and his 
Leward judge; to whom belong four counſellors. 
and ſix attornies; and the court is held every 
Friday by him, orhis deputy,. for debt, damages, 
and treſpaſſes, in: cauſes. for ten miles round. 
Whitehall, excepting London. Here is alfo. 


| * the King's-Bench priſon, the rules of which 


are ofSileenſiderable extent, and the allowance 


* ſomewhat better than that of the common. 


priſons; for which reaſons many debtors remove 
themſelves hither by Habeas Corpus. It is pro- f 
perly a place of confinement in all caſes triable 
in the King's- Bench Court. Here was formerly 
that called Suffolk -Houſe, a palace built by the 
Duke of Suffolk, in the reign of Henry VIIL. where 
was after wards a mint lor -the coinage of money 

125 138 * which. 
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which conſiſts of ſeveral ſtreets, whoſe inhabĩtants 
formerly claimed a privilege of protection from 
arreſts for debt, which has fince been ſuppreſſed 
by the legiſlature, who have lately paſſed an act 
for eſtabliſhing a court of conſcience here as. 
well as in London, Weſtminſter, and the Tower- 
Hamlets, &c. for the better recovery of ſmall 
debts. The Biſhops of Wincheſter had formerly 
a palace here, with a park (the fame that is now: 
called Southwark park), which is ſince con- 
verted into warehouſes and tenements, held by 
leaſe from the Biſhops of that ſee. In the times 
of Popery, here were no leſs than eighteen 
houſes on the Bank- ſide, licenſed by the Biſhops: 
of Wincheſter (under certain regulations con- 
firmed by Parliament) to keep whores, who 
were, therefore, commonly called Wincheſter 
Geeſe. Here are two hoſpitals, vi. St. Tho- 
mas's, and Guy's, the nobleſt endowment: of 
the kind perhaps in England. We have not 
room for particulars, for which we muſt refer 
to Maitland's Hiſtory of London, Weſtminſter, 
and Southwark; yet muſt obſerve, that the 
founder of the latter was Thomas Guy, a beok- 
ſeller of London, but a native of Southwark, 
who, by printing and binding bibles, diſcount- 
ing ſailors tickets, and by South- Sea ſtock, had 
amaſſed a vaſt eſtate, out of which, at his death 
in 1724, he left about 200, oool. to finiſn and 
endow this hoſpital, beſides 150,0001. in other 
legacies 
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legacies and diſtributions. Though it isfaid to 
be for incurables, i. e. for ſuch as are turned 
out of other hoſpitals for any ailments that are 
incurable (except lunacy) it is not ſo; for the 
founder, by his will, veſted hiz-executors with a 
power of continuing the patients or diſcharging 
them; and he ufed to ſay, he would not have 
his hoſpital made an alms-houſe. Dr. Gibſon 
mentions a very particular grant here of St. 
Mary-Overy's church to the churchwardens for 
ever, with the tythes to provide two chaplains 
at their pleaſure, who are neither preſented, nor 
inducted; wherein it differs from all other 
. churches in England. In St. George's Fields, 
which have of late years been greatly improved, 
there are erected-.ſeveral public buildings, viz; 


te King's-Bench pmlon, the new Magdalen- 


| houſe, &c. and in the centre of the croſs- roads 
is a noble ſtone - obelifſk, ſurrounded with 
lamps. : 


«© WxSTMWSTER, which has for ſo many 
years been the ſeat of our Monarchs, of our 
Law-T ribunals, and of the High Court of Par- 
liament; which boaſts of a magnificent abbey, 
where moſt of our Sovereigns have had their 
ſceptres and ſepulchres; a hall, the moſt ſpa- 
cious in Europe, if not in the world, without 

one pillar to ſupport it; of an illuſtrious ſchool, 
be has produced men of the greateſt learning, 
and 
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and the higheſt rank, both in church and ſtate x 
of a bridge, which, for its ſtrength, elegance, 
and grandeur, has not its equal; of noble 
ſqugres, and fine ſtreets of grand buildings, 
maffy of them reſembling palaces : a place of fo 
much note and dignity merits a-much more am- 
ple deſcription than will be expected in this 
work; ſo that we can only mention fome 
few particulars. In 1541, Henry VIII. upon 
the ſurrender of William Benſon, the laſt Abbot, 
made it a ſee of a Biſhop, with a Dean and 
twelve Prebendaries, and appointed the whole 
county of Middleſex (except Fulham, belong 
ing to the biſhoprick of London) for its dioceſe. 
By this means Weſtminſter became a city, as 
all towns do upon their being conſtituted: the 
ſees of Biſhops ; and, according to Lord Chief 
Juſtice Coke, nothing elſe is required te make 
them ſuch: but, as Weſtminſter never had 
more than one Biſhop, viz. Thomas Thurleby,. 
becauſe this biſhopric was ſoon aſter diſſolved 
by Edward VI. it could no longer be properly 
called a city, though. by the public complai- 
ſance it has retained that name ever fince ; but 
in acts of parliament it is ſtiled the wy or bo- 
rough of Weſtminſter. 

In the pariſh of St. Martin is an old build- 
ing, called St. James's Houſe, to which the 
Court removed upon the burning of Whitehall, 


8 it has continued to be the re- 
| . fidence 
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fidence of our Kings ever fince. An hoſpital, 
foundglhy the citizens of London before the 


4 Conqueſt, for fourteen leprous maids, formerly 


ſtood on this ſpot j-and from this hoſpital che- 
palace, which -was built by Ying Henry VII 


ſoon after the general diſſolution, derived its 


name. It is an irregular building, of a mean 
appearance from without, but it contains many 


beautiful and magnificent apartments. The 


* 


chapel of the hoſpital was converted to the uſe 
of the Royal Family, as it remains to this day, 
and is a royal peculiar exempted from all epi- 
ſeopal Juriſdiction. The ſervice of the chapel is 
like that in cathedrals; ad for that end there 
belongs to it a Dean, a Lord-almoner, a Sub- 
dean, forty- eight Chaplains, who preach in their 
turns before the Royal Family, twelve gentle- 
men of the chapel, two organiſts, ten children, 
a ſerjeant. a yeoman, a groom of the veſtry, and 
a bel ringen | 

Near Exeter Exchange i is an ancient build- 


ing, called the Savoy, from Peter Earl of Savoy 


and Richmond, who firſt erected a houſe here in 
1245. This houſe afterwards came into the 
poſſeſſion of the Friars of Montjoy, of whom 
Queen Eleanor, wife of King Henry III. pur- 
chaſed Ic for her ſon, Henry Duke of Eancaſter, 

The Duke afterwards enlarged and beautified it 
at an immenſe expence; and in the rg 


Edward III. this was reckoned one of 
| 2 pz Ra 
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palaces in England; but in 1381, it was burnt 
to the ground, with all its ſumptuous fullgfgure;” 
by the Kentiſh rebels, under Wat Tyler. 
Henry VII. began to rebuild it in its preſent 
fo: for an hoſpital for the reception of an 
hundred diſtreſſed Bbjes ; but the hoſpital was 
ſuppreſſed by Edward VI. who granted its furni- 
ture, together with 7ool. a year of its revenues: 
to the hoſpitals of Chriſt's church, St. Thomas, 
and Bridewell. The Savoy has ever ſince be- 
longed to the crown, and conſiſts of a large 
edifice, built with free-ſtone and flint, in which 
detachments of the King's guards lie, where 
they have a priſon for the confinement of de- 
ſerters and other offenders, and lodgings for re- 
cruits. A part of the Savoy was allotted by 
King William III. to the French refugees, Who 
have ſtill a chagel here, which was the ancient 
chapel or church of the hoſpital. 

«© But of all the public ſtructures that engage 
the attention of the curious, the Britiſh Muſeum 
is the greateſt. It was formerly called Monta- 
gue-houſe, becauſe the noble family of that 
name built it for their town reſidence. It Was 
rchaſed by money granted by Parliament 
53, and deſigned not only as a library for 
gentlemen to ſtudy in, but alſo as a place for the 
reception ef natural and artificial curioſities, to 
be ſhgwn to every perſon gratis, according to a 
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All the books belonging to the Kings of 
England, from Henry VII. to the death of his 
late Majeſty, are depoſited here, together with 
all the manuſcripts collected by Sir Robert and 
Sir John Cotton All the curioſities of th late 
Sir Hans Sloane are alſo hefe; and the whole 
valuable collection of manuſcripts belonging to 
the late Earl of Oxford. 

% Many other benefactions have been ſince 
added to this valuable library; particularly by 
Mr. Wortley Montague, and the. Honourable” 
Mr. Hamilton, late Envoy at Naples. Dr. 
Gifford, one of the late officers, allo made 
this public foundation a preſent of a fine ſet of 
paintings by Vandyke, preſerved in the greateſt 
perfection; and one copy of every book entered 
in the hall of the Company of Stationers is al- 
ways ſent here, as it was formerly to his en 
. ty's library at Weſtminſter. 

„ The Muſeum is under the direction of 42 
truſtees, 2x of whom are appointed to act in 
conſequence of their being great officers of ſtate. 
Two are choſen as deſcendants: of the Cotton's, 
two for Sloane's collection, and two for the 
Harleian manuſcripts, beſides fifteen elected for 
the others. A committee of three, at leaſt, is 
. Held every other Friday, and a general meeting 
once a quarter; but no perſon can be admitted 
into any office in the houſe, except by à war- 
rant ſigned by the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
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the Lord Chancellor, and the Speaker of the 
Houſe of Commons. 

«< The domeſtic officers of the houſe are, a 
principal librarian, to whom all the others are 
ſubject; the keeper of the natural curioſities, 
and his deputy; the keeper of the printed books, 
and his deputy; the keeper of the antiquities, 
and his deputy ;. the keeperof the reading room; 
the meſſenger, and his deputy ;* with the porter 
and houſekeeper, under which there are ſeveral 
women ſervants, to do the neceſſary buſineſs of 
the houſe, 

As this foundation is altogether for the uſe 
of the public, and the only one in London free 
for their reception, without any expence, we 
ſhall next lay before our readers the form of 
admiſſion, 

«© Thoſe who come to ſee the curioſities, are 
obliged to give in their names to the porter, 
who enters them in a book, which is given to 
the principal librarian, who ſtrikes them off, 
and orders the tickets to be given in the follow - 
ing manner: During the months of May, 
June, July, and Auguſt, forty-five are admitted! 
on Tueſdays, Wedneſdays, and Thurſdays, viz. 
fifteen at nine inthe forenoon, fifteen at eleven, 
and fifteen at one in the afternoon, On Mon- 
days and Fridays, fifteen are admitted at four 
o' clock in the afternoon, and fifteen at ſix. The 
other sight months in the year, forty-five are 
admitted in three different companies, on Mon- 
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days, Tueſdays, Wedneſdays, Thurſdays, and 
Fridays, at nine, eleven, and one o'clock. 
Thoſe who deſire to walk in the gardens are ad- 
mitted by tickets, which laſt one year, with 
this difference, that they are all dated from the 
firſt of January, although the perſon ſhould not 
apply for them till September. 

This is certainly one of the moſt valuable 
inſtitutions for promoting literary knowledge in 
the univerſe, and the vaſt number of valuable 
manuſcripts has already thrown great light on 
the hiſtory of England. But when we conſider 
the vaſt number of idle people, who come to 
view the curioſities, and who by their ignorance 
ean never reliſh their beauties, we cannot help 
applying to it the following words of the Poet: 


Tis ſtrange the miſer ſhould his cares employ 
To gain thoſe riches he can ne'er enjoy: 
Is it leſs ſtrange the prodigal ſhould waſte | 
His wealth, to purchaſe what he ne'er can taſte? 

Not for himſelf he ſees, or hears, or eats; 

Artiſts muſt chuſe him maſters, muſic, meats. 
He buys fox Topham drawings and deſigns, 

For Pembroke ſtatues, and for Curio coins; 

Old Mankiſh manuſcripts for Hearne alone, 

And books for Mead, and rarities for Sloane, 

Think you theſe things are for himſelf? no more 

Than his fine wife (my lord) or finer whore.” 

- Pore's Epiftle to the Earl of BukLINnGTON 


de There 
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There are but few people, even in this age, 
avho can reliſh all, or even any of the beauties of 
thoſe curioſities in the Britiſh Muſeum. Idle 
girls, or, which is {till worſe, idle men and wo- 
men, may go there and admire, for a few 
minutes, the colour of a ſnake, or the enormous 
' Jaws of a crocodile | but they will return neither 
wiſer nar better; the image will ſoon be effaced 
from their minds, their underſtandings being as 
much darkened as their memories are unre- 
tentive. ä 

<6 With reſpect to the houſe itſelf, it is one 
of the largeſt in or near London, and different 
from Powis-houſe, its near neighbour; the 
back is ſuitable to the front. It has this addi- 
tional advantage, that the gardens behind, al- 
though not laid out with taſte or elegance, yet 
have ſomething in them extremely agreeable. 
The architecture of the houſe is extremely noble 
and ſpacious, although too much in the Dutch 
taſte, being heavy and diſagreeable; but were it 
ever ſo beautiful, the whole is ſhut up in the 
Front from public view, by a heavy dead brick 
wall. Were it laid open to public view, with a 
fine iron rail placed before it, many people 
might reſort to ſee its outſide from motives of 
curioſity; whereas at preſent it appears as a pri- 
ſon before, and a palace behind,” | 
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nnd. 


The *SQUIRE to his FAMILY. 


A. groupe of Gamblers The 'Squirt's reflections— 

The flory ef ſeveral Rakes, Bloods, and Black- 
legs, well known upon the town— Various night 
ſcenes and midnight . at both ends of 
the town. 


Laft night took a peep at a 
GAMING-Hovwus x. 


420 1 believe I ſhall aftoniſh you, good, honeſt, 
plain-dealing 'country-folks, when I come to 
ſhew off ſome of the characters, ſchemes, and 
praQices of this infernal place, which, without 
any mote previous and unneceſſary ceremonies, 
I ſhall proceed to do, promiſing, as before, to 
confine myſelf to facts. 

Mr. Smart took me (as I had complied ſuffi- 


ciently with the ridiculous cuſtams of the town, 
by drefling like a monkey) into a very genteel 


_ houſe of gambling, ſituated in the polite part of 
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the town. — We went into a very ſpacious, 
ſplendid, and well-lighted room. It was almoſt 
filled with well-drefſed people, all men, and 
1 about eight parties were ſeated at card-tables ; 

- others were rattling the dice, and every one 
ſeemed intent upon cheating one another. How 
vigilant was every eye? how buſy was every 
hand in this glorious buſineſs? As I walked to 
and fro in the room, my couſin addreſſed me in 
a ſoft, under yoice to the following effect: The 
place, ſaid he, where you are now in, contains 
at this very moment as ſtrange a medley of be- 
ings as ever were crouded together in one room 
at one time, Here the Duke and the Highway 
man, his Lordſhip and his Jockeyſhip, Princes + 
of the Blood and Shoemakers in embroidery, 
meet together to deceive and to be deceived, to 
win and to loſe, to laugh and to be laughed 
at, | 

i A gaming- houſe, my dear couſin, is like the 
grave, which confounds all ranks, and reduces 
all to a level. Villainy, ſcoundreliſm, knavery, 
and cunning, provided they have the honours in 
their hands, ſhall inſiſt upon their lead, though 
all the ſtars and garters of the realm were to 
ſtare them in the face. See how they all mix 
together—no difference, no ſubordination, na 
diſtinctions | 
When my .coufin had ended his remarks, I 
1 nearer to the tables, and made my own 
obſervation 
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obſervations on the curious amuſements before 
me. The firſt thing I took notice of was, that 
there was no ſuch thing as friendſhip or ſenſi- 
bility ever admitted into a gambling-room, after 
the firſt Auffle ; and that all which gives beauty 
or elegance to a man's character, was immedi- 
ately cut clean out of the queſtion. | So far 
atherwiſe, indeed, that whenever one man 
curſed fortune, another bleſſed her; and whenever 
one perſon ſlapt his forehead in deſpair, another 
was always ſure to look as if he laughed in his 
fleeve. I ſoon ſaw that theſe fine folks aſſem- 
bled. upon the laudable principle of ſtripping 
each other as nearly naked as poſlible ; and that, 
emphatically ſpeaking, the beſt blood-ſucker 
was the hero of the evening, and ſtrutted off in 
high triumph. You would never have forgot, 
my good friends, if you had been, as I have, a 
a ſpectator of this ſcene. As ſoon as the cards 
are-dealt round, every body takes them up trem- 
; blingly, and every body is in agitation before 
half the game is up. This damns—that thanks 

God—this gnaws his lips—that ſoratches his 
head one flaps his hand upon the table, and 


5 ſwears he is bamboozled—another vows 'tis all 


fair play. Never did I, ſince I came into the world, 
behold ſuch ridiculous turnings and twiſtings. 

One man broke a chair in fidgeting up and down 
another, in the diſtraction of his diſappointment, 


ſeizes the cards inafury, and with many horrible 
oaths 
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eaths and imprecations, tears them into twenty 
pieces, bites them with his teeth, and even ſtamps 
upon every one like a mad-man. 

Would you believe it? I actually ſaw a young 
fellow of high ſpirit pledge, after he had loſt all 
his money, firſt his watch—next his ſet, ſhoe- 
buckles, and then he fairly ſtript off his fine 
ſpangled waiſtcoat ; with all which the winner 
walked off as coolly as if nothing had hap- 
pened. 

I find, my friends, that a gaming-houſe is a 
receptacle for all that is infamous, noiſy, non- 
ſenſical, and abandoned. 

Mr. Smart, who, as I ſaid before, makes it 
his buſineſs to know every body, and every 
body's buſineſs, thus run off the characters of 
ſome of the moſt notorious amongſt them, as 
ſoon as we left the room. 

That fellow who won all the ſtakes from 
the ſtripling that pawned his watch and waiſt- 
coat, is no other than the favourite or flaſh 
man of the noted Mother H and the 
poor youth himſelf is the younger ſonof the Earl 
of , member for L—, 


He was going to particularize their tories, 
when at the corner of the Haymarket a groupe of 


obſtreperous characters came clattering along, 
and began as follows: D—n my eyes, Jack, 
we ſhall be locked out; my old b—h of a 
mother will not let-me in, and I ſuppoſe you 

E will 
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will meet the ſame ſort of treatment from your 


old ſcoundrel of a father; and therefore let us 
ſcower the ſtreets, break the lamps, knock at 
the doors, beat the watchmen, and when we 


are tired with theſe joyous frolics, let us take a 


nap in a night-houſe. With all my heart, ſaid 
his companion; and all the reſt teſtified their 
perfect approbation, by a general huzza. 


Struck at the novelty of this ridiculous propo- 
ſal, I whiſpered couſin Smart, that I had a 
ſtrange kind of curioſity to ſee what theſe wan- 
ton youths would do, and how they would put 
in practice their deſigns. My couſin good- 


naturedly agreed to indulge my fancy, and we 
followed our ſparks at a proper diſtance, i. e. juſt 


within ear- ſhot. 
They ſteered their courſe towards the Strand, 


where, as they walked or rather ſtaggered along 
deliberately, I had full opportunity to ſee all that 
could alarm or amaze a ſtranger. Our young 
gentlemen abuſed, laughed at, and joked upon 
every thing before them; they ſtopped the night 
coaches as they rolled along, and damn'd the 
people that accupied them for ſtaying out at ſuch 
unſeaſonable hours. But J ſoon found it would 
be invain to follow theſe heroes ; for the juice of 
the grape began to operate, and they became 
too noiſy and vehement to be entertaining, and 
we therefore left them: but that I might not 


loſe my propoſed pleaſure of gratifying my 
| wiſhes 
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wiſhes to know the ways of the metropolis 
after 12 o'clock, my couſin deſcribed every 
thing that was worth obſervation as we went 
along. 

Look, ſaid he, at that ill- natured watchman 
driving away yon poor flaunting half-ſtarved 
female, not ſuffering her to walk along the 
ſtreets any longer, in ſearch of that ſupper or 
bed, which, perhaps, even the offer of all that 
ſhould be moſt precious to a woman cannot 
procure her: but obſerve, there is a half- drunken 
tradeſman reeling along alone—ſhe runs to him 
—invites him—pulls him by the arm ; ſhe fol- 
lows him, keeps hold of his coat, and uſing all 
the arguments which neceflity and affected. 
wantonneſs can ſuggeſt, ſhe prevails, and they 
walk off lovingly together. But hark, ſaid my 
couſin, what a ſtrange complaining voice comes 
from the opening of this little dirty alley . I 
tell you, Betty, you ſhould not have kept 'me 
ſo long; I ſhould have been at home and a-bed 
two hours ago:—my wife, you know, is as 
jealous as the devil, and ſhe will lead me ſuch 
a life, when I go home, that unleſs I perjure 
myſelf, by taking an oath upon the bible that T 
have not ſhaken hands with any woman upon 
earth but herſelf, ſhe will never believe me, and 
perhaps make the curtains fly about my ears 
for this fortnight : unleſs, added the voice, F-- 
can get into my houſe lily, and put the clock 
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within a minute of eleven, ſo that it may 
ſtrike juſt as I open the chamber-door, and by 
ſuch means deceive her, God knows what will 
become of me; ſo give mea buſs, and let me 
be gone. I'Il come, however, again to-morrow 
aſter Change time, and then I'll bring the ear- 
rings, if I can get them out of my wife's 
drawers ;. and then, you know, I ſhall turn the 
tables upon her, and ſcold her; for when you 
have got them, T1! ſwear ſhe has pawned them 
at the gaming-table, or ſold them for ſome gal- 
lant—Ha! ha! ha! 

Here we ſaw the old fellow, for ſuch a one 
he appeared to be, come hobbling out of the 
alley, and take his way toward the Manſion- 
houſe. 

Freſh ſcenes roſe immediately before us, — 
Heavens ! ſaid my couſin, if that chap who is 
led along' by the young man with a lanthorn, 
is not the conſtable of our pariſh. How he 
ſtaggers! and inſtead of performing his office 
as a peace-maker, you will find him a peace- 
breaker. Let him paſs by us; ſee, ſee that lit- 
tle huſſey that ſteals on tip-toe behind him; ſhe 
is going to pick the conſtable's pocket, and that 
lad who leads him goes ſnacks, ten to one, inthe 
booty, and ſuffers her, you obſerve, to proceed 
without taking notice. But what, ſaid I, 
couſin, is the occaſion of that coach's going 
along ſo lowly with the blinds up? it ſeems 2 
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be heavy laden; there's two people on the box, 
and they ſeem to be quarrelling, 
Let us liſten to their converſation, ſaid my 
couſin, We did ſo, and to my utter amaze» 
ment heard the following dialogue : 


Firſt Coachman. 


What do you mean by that, you puppy ? did 
not the houſebreaker ſay we were to bring 
away the things all at once? and what the 
devil are you afraid of? we are not anſwer- 
able for the robbery. 


Second Coachman. 


But we are adding and butting, George; and 
if thief ſhould ever peach, the receiver, you 
know, isas bad as the thief, 


Firſt Coachman. 

You are a fool, I tell you; a'n't we going to 
take them quite to the other end of Billingſ- 
gate, to Tim, Sly the pawnbroker, who lives 
by theſe ſort of goods? and a'n't all the marks 
to be taken out of the linen, and a'n't the ſilver 
to be melted, and the cloaths to be ſhipped off 
directly? and more than that, a'n't we to meet 
Mr, Picklock and Mr. Splitbar at the broker's, 
who will pay us well for our fare; and after 
that what a plague have we to do with the 
watter ? £ 
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- Second Coachman. 


Now, I think we ought, as honeſt men, to 
ſet off with the booty, and put it a-board ſhip, 
and not run any hazards, 


Firſt Coachman, 
With all my ſoul. 


Second Coachman. 
Done—'tis the beſt way, I'm certain.— 


They now turned their coach, and drove 
back, and I ran after them, reſolved to bring 
them to puniſhment, as robbers; but Mr. 
Smart caught hold of my hand, and told me, 
that I might depend upon it they would contrive 
to hang me for my honeſty, and make me an 
accomplice—Nay, for ought I know, ſaid my 
couſin, they will make a merit of keeping you 
and taking you before a Juſtice as the thief, 
and *tis fifty to one, if the Juſtices are not in 
the ſecret, or they have generally a fellow feel- 
ing; and, in that caſe, they will ſacrifice you 
to the ſecurity of themſelves and their gang. 

This induced me to deſiſt, and I walked on 
in our way from Temple-bar to the Manſion- 
| houſe. My couſin made me follow him through 
a dark paſſage, till we came into a ſort of cellar, 
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which diſplayed a groupe of freſh characters, in- 
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veloped in ſmoke, punch, bottles, glaſſes, and 
dice- boxes; ſo that we had now got into a city 
gaming-cellar ; for I find all the vices of the 
age are practiſed as flagrantly on one fide 
Temple-bar as on the other, with this differ- 
ence only, that which in the idle part of the 
town is done barefacedly, is, in the buſy part, 
done under the roſe, in holes and corners. 
The clock went one about five minutes after 
we had got into the gaming-cellar, and the 
ſcene before me was molt truly pictureſque and 
ſurpriſing. Till I came into London, I find, I 
knew nothing of mankind, at leaſt of the dark 
and vicious fide of it. Though the cellar was 
mean in its appearance, when we come to com- 
pare it with the ſplendid gaming-houſes at the 
other end of the town; yet my couſin, who has 
the moſt univerſal acquaintance, ſoon informed 
me the, cellar was frequented by gamblers of 
the greateſt conſequence: For inſtance, ſaid 
he, come, fit upon the bench in the corner, 
and I will convince you of the truth of my aſſer- 
tion in a moment; the parties are too much en- 
gaged to attend our whiſpers. Sit down, there- 
fore, and mark me. Did you ever ſee ſo 
wretched a ſpectre as that perſon in a ſhabby: 
ſcarlet ſuit of cloaths, and tawdry gilt buttons, 
whole eyes are ſunk in his head, and whole 
complexion. is both fallow-and ſoddened? His 
hands are ſo thin that you may ſee through 

| E 4 them; 
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them; and the knuckle-bones are ſtarting thro” 
the'ſkin: he has brought himſelf to the ſha- 
dow you now obſerve, in the ſhort ſpace of a 
couple of years: he was heir to a very decent 
fortune, and the darling of a father and mother 
who doated upon him with the moſt parental 
fondneſs: but the faſhionable vices of the age, 
and the miſchiefs of laſcivious company, made 
him ſoon turn the careleſs ear to their advice, 
and, after robbing his family by breaking open 
a drawer in which was a large purſe of guineas, 
he ran away from them and commenced buck. 
He very ſoon came into the ſociety of bubblers, 
bilkers, jilts, and ſnarpers. 

His father broke his heart in conſequence of 
young Edward's diſobedience, and, notwith- 
ſtanding that diſobedience, he made a will in 
Edward's favour, and left him his whole pro- 
perty. No ſooner did this prodigal ſon come 
into poſſeſſion, than he was fluſhed with proſpe- 
rity, turned giddy with good fortune, and ruſhed 
into all poſſible ſcenes of modern diſſipation. 
His old companions ſaw his promiſing ſituation, 
and laid their heads together in order to make 
their market: every tempting bait was accord- 
ingly thrown in his way, and both ſexes were 
complotting how they might diſpoſe of Edward's 
new acquiſitions. 

In purſuance of theſe ſtratagems, meſſages 
and letters, full of 2 3 and polite- 
gneſe, 
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neſs, were every morning poured in upon him, 
and he conſidered this rather as incenſe to his 
merit, than his money. Like Lord Timon, in 
Shakeſpeare, he received, courted, crammed, 
and truſted every body; and in the end had a 
violent paſſion for thundering the backgammon- 
table, rolling the dice-boxes, and cutting the 
cards: but, although he wanted not inclina- 
tion and ardour, he wanted ſkill. What was 
the conſequence? Why, the conſequence, 
couſin, was what might be expected; he fell a 
victim to cheats, ſharpers, and proſtitutes, all 
of whom were conſtantly at his elbows till they 
had pocketed his laſt guinea, and ſtripped him of 
his very furniture and wardrobe. But even this 
hath not taught him wiſdom: about a month 
ago an old aunt left him 20 l. per annum, and, 1 
am told, he has ſold that at half price to the ad- 
vertiſing money-brokers, and is, moſt likely, at 
this very minute ſporting with the purchaſe- 
money. He owes, however, part of his mis- 
fortunes to bad connexions with women of the 
town, who have flattered his vanity, and fleeced 
him without any mercy. I never paſs along 
the ſtreets of this town, couſin, but I call to 
mind thoſe admirable verſes of the agreeable 
poet Mr. John Gay, upon the ſubject: they 
run, to the beſt of my recollection, thus, He 
is deſcribing the common ſtreet- walker. 
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„ Oh! may thy virtue guard thee thro' the roads 


Of Drury s mazy courts, and dark abodes; 

"The harlots' guilty paths, who nightly ſtand, 
Where Catharine-ſtreet deſcends into the Strand. 
Say, vagrant muſe, their wiles and ſubtle arts, 

To lure the ſtrangers? unſuſpecting hearts; 

80 ſhall our youth on healthful ſinews tread, 

And city cheeks grow warm with rural red. 

Tis ſhe who nightly ſtrolls with ſaunt'ring pace; 
No ſtubborn ſtays her yielding ſhape embrace; 

Beneath the lamp her tawdtzribbons glare, 

The new-ſcower'd manteau, and the ſlattern air; 

High-dragpled petticoats her travels ſhow, 

And hollow cheeks with artful bluſhes glow ; 

With flatt:ing ſounds ſhe ſoothes the credulous ear, 

„ My noble captain! charmer! love! my dear!” 

In riding-hood, near tavern-door ſhe plies, 

Or muffled pinners hide her livid eyes. 

With empty band- box ſhe delights to range, 

And feigns a diſtant errand from the Change; 

Nay, ſhe will oft the Quaker's hood prophane, 

And trudge demure the round of Drury Jane: 

She darts from ſarſnet ambuſh' wily lers, 

Twitches thy ſleeve, or, with familiar airs, 

Her fan will pat thy cheek. Theſe ſnares diſdain, 

Nor gaze behind thee when ſhe turns again.“ 

* r eg Sar's Art of Walking London Streets. 
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; Such Jes alas ! Toy too true a picture of our 
Gen miſſes, Who have perhaps brought half 
the people you ſee here in this room to the gam- 
ing houſe—aye, and to the gallows too, couſin 
Smart, 
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Smart, ſaid J.— The following lines deſcribe 
them, I think, full as well, and as truly, as thoſe 
you have quoted; and I found them in a new 
book lately come down to our country club; I 
liked them ſo well that I got them by heart: 


« A ſhameful ſet, incapable of thought! 

Their wanton paſſions neꝰ er could touch my heart; 
For all was looſeneſs, infamy, and art: 

No modeſt maxims ſuited to improve, 

No ſoft ſenſations of a chaſter love, 

No gen'rous proſpect of a ſoul refin'd, 

No worthy leſſons of a noble mind, 

Fer touch'd their boſoms, harden'd to their ſtate ; 
Charm'd at their arts, and glory ing at their fate: 
Some ſtroke of folly is their conſtant theme, 

The dreadful oath, the blaſphemy extreme, 

Th' affected laugh, the rude retorted lye, 

Th' indecent queſtion, and the bold reply. 

E'en in their dreſs their bus'neſs one may trace, 
For broad 1s ſtamp'd the harlot on each face. 
O'er ev'ry part the ſhameful trade we ſpy, 
The ſtep audacious, and the rolling eye; 

The ſmile inſidious, - the look obſcene, 

The air enticing, and the mincing mein,” 
Liberal Opinions, Vol. IL 
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By the time my couſin and I had recited theſe 
poetical paſſages for our mutual entertainment, 
the gamblers called for a freſh bowl of punch, 
and rattled the dice with as much vigour as if 


they were but juſt ſet down to it, And now the 
| E 6 tricks 
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tricks of the trade became again in full diſplay, 
The ſharper was endeavouring to cheat the bubble, 
and the bubble the ſharper; to win, was the di- 
verſion, as to loſe, was the deſpair. When they 
once more, therefore, ſet in for it, Mr. Smart 
purſued his account of their characters. 

That old man who ſhakes as if he were pa- 
ralytic, is an overgrown miſer, whoſe avarice 
at play is ſhewn by his always riſing after he has 
loſt ſuch a ſtipulated ſum, though, if he is in 
the winning way, he will ſit up, notwithſtand- 
* ing his age, for a couple of nights. Yon glit- 
tering blade in the cut velvet and embroidered 
wailtcoat, with flaſhy Brandenburghs, is one of 
your would-be wits, and yet never ſaid or did 2 
witty thing in bis life, unleſs it be wit to laugh 
loud, drink hard, bilk his whore, beat the 
Watch, © bully the juſtice, and bam the con- 
ſtable.“ But pray, turn your eye to that large 
prepoſterous-ſized man, juſt picking up the 
cards. Did you ever ſee a more inanimate 
figure? With what a felf-importance he throws 
down the cards, and ſeems to take no ſort of 
notice of his partner! He is worth 7001. per 
annum, enjoys at this time a place in the Cuſ- 
tom-houſe, has the ear of the firſt people, is 
honoured by the moſt elegant connexions, and 
has a private landed property of a thouſand 
pounds yearly. Perhaps you will ſtart, when I 

tell you he is the moſt filly, nonſenſical, and 
moſt 
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moſt laſcivious old ſcoundrel in this metropolis. 
He is incapable of buſineſs in the day, and 
equally unable to enjoy the voluptuous attempts 
of his nocturnal revels : he has been known, 
nevertheleſs, to have poſſeſſion df ſome of the 
fineſt women in England, and, indeed, can al- 
moſt command any thing, though he is good 
for nothing, 

I was going to expreſs my ſurprize at theſe 
paradoxes, when my couſin went on in this 
manner : 

The name of the man I have juſt been ſpeak· 
ing about is the well-known Stephen , 
of Crutched Friars, an eminent African mer- 
chant. He gets acquainted with all thoſe poor 
gamblers who have pretty wives, on purpoſe 
that he may make ſuch offers as, in exigent cir- 
cumſtances, where there is no fixed principle of 
honour, are ſcarce to be reſiſted. But how do 
you think he got his place in the” Cuſtoms? 
even, my dear Randal, by—as it is reported 
the proſtitution of his own beautiful wife. But 
come, couſin, they begin to be riotous; let. us 
leave them. 

We left the exming-bouſe, and went W 
to our own houſe, where, after all the fatigues 
of the day, we retired to our bedchambers, and, 
as we did not are, though we beheld their vices, 
we flept ſound and peaceably. It is high time 
to en an end to my letter. I am your , 
Roß ERT RA DAR, 
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BoB RANDAIL 10 his BROTHERS. 


De Sguire makes general obſervations on the town, 
men of buſmeſs, men of pleaſure, and people who 
ve by their wits, —The city of London, and all 
its various arts, tricks, and trades epitomized ;, 
— 1h Maſquerades— Thaatr exon Garrick's, 
Jr ck: 4% 24 4 


Dear BROTHERS, 


HOUGH I have been here but a few days, 

I have made the beſt of my time; and 
though I am but a poor writer, I am a fellow of 
excellent memory, and never forget what I ſee: 
and, between you and I, it requires no bad me- 
mory to keep i in mind the ſurpriſing ſingularities, 
oddities, iniquities, windings and turnings of 
this unweildy town. London is, indeed, to ſay 
the truth, a univerſe in itſelf; it is, as it were, 
a place which receives good and bad, rich and 


my handſome and homely of both ſexes, from 
| all 
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all the different quarters of the habitable globe; 
Thouſands flock to this city when they can ſtay 
no where elſe; they come upon different pur- 
ſuits, either to loſe money or to pet it, to 
ramble about for pleaſure, to riot in debauch- 
ery amongſt whores and gamblers, or to engage 
in ſuch employments as may promote their in- 
tereſt. It does not aſk for any great genius to 
obſerve, that the city of London is more full of 
ſcramblers, cheats, villains, and impoſtors, than 
any other in Europe. It is from morning to 
night upon the clatter; and thoſe that get no- 
thing are, I think, more noiſy than thoſe wh 
do nothing but get. Whereſoever we look 
whether we examine the eaſtward or the weſt- 
ward part of it whether we penetrate into the 
tricks of the court or the city, it is eaſy to ſee 
that thoſe very people who affect to be working 
for the good of the public, and in order to be- 
nefit the community, are only labouring tooth 
and nail to gratify their own private wiſhes, and 
make hypocriſy put on the fair appearances of 
virtue and honeſty. * Deceit, my good friends, 
is here triumphant ; we may ſee it in the glare 
of their equipages, * apparatus of the fu- 
nerals, in the innumeraWfe pomps and vanities 
of their public ſhews and gewgaws; and I am 
told,” many of thoſe who have ambition enough 
to roll in their chariots (behind which is tuck 
a powdered puppy of a footman) are ſecretly 
a ax Be tortured 
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tortured by the afflictions of a poverty that is 
deſtitute of a ſingle dinner, and rather than re- 
trench, they would give food to their ſervants 
and horſes, though they went without any, or 
ſpunged, under the air of a friendly call, upon 
their acquaintance themſelves. 
Wich regard to women of ill fame, they are 
now bluſhleſs enough to walk up and down the 
open ſtreets at noon-day : betwixt St. Paul's 
Church-yard and Black-friars, there are a groupe 
of tawdry unhappy girls, known by their bold 
looks and an indecent liberty in their drefles, 
pacing upon and down in ſearch of the unwary 
paſſenger, upon whoſe indiſcretion very likely 
depends their dinner; and ſuch is their hard 
fate, that they are in this manner obliged to 
eat the bread of proſtitution throughout the 
year, not only in the ſummer, but amidft all 
the inclemencies of the winter; and, to ſay the 
truth, a young man ought to be well eſtabliſned 
in his good principles not to fall a martyr either 
to the enticements of their trade, the pleadings 
of their neceſſity, or the expoſure of their 
charms; for, alas, ſome of them carry the re- 
mains of beauty in diſguiſe, and female elegance 
in ruins. 

Whenever any of you, my dear liſters, 
are tempted to come to the metropolis, be ſure 
you never venture to walk either in the Strand, 


on — or even in Cheapſide, but more 
of pecially 
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eſpecially in the neighbouthuod of Covent- 
garden, without either your brothers, or ſome 
other of your friends that are pre-acquainted 
with all the tricks and turnings of the town. 

There is, as my couſin tells me, nothing 
more faſhionable or more pernicious in this city 
than that diverſion which has obtained the 
name of Maſquerade, the rage for which is now 
ſo exceſſive, that there has been one even in the 
heat of the ſummer ſeaſon, no longer ago than 
laſt night. Mr. Smart prevailed with me to be 
preſent at it, and fo far was it from affording 
amuſement adequate to the expences, that EF 
would not ſee another though I were to be paid 
by the hour for the exerciſe of my patience, and 
the loſs of my time. | 

This diverſion is excellently calculated ta 
catch the lazy, the frolickſome, and the fogliſh. 
Lazineſs and luxury preſide over every part of 
it; and there is not, I believe, an entertain 
ment in the whole world ſo every way adapted 
to the deſtruction of ſimplicity, and female | 
youth, 

We had not been a moment in the room be- 
fore we were encompaſſed by ſuch a tribe of 
motley, whimſical mortals, as at the ſame time 
perplexed and attracted curioſity. The parade, 
the pomp, the glitter, and the gaiety that was 
to be ſeen on all ſides, made- me think that all 
the butterflies and coxcombs of the whole globe 
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were aſſembled by general conſent to outta, 


and to aut futter one another. I took hold of 
my couſin's arm, and paced thro? the rooms. In 
the courſe of theſe rambles I had an opportunity 
to particularize the miſcellany of fantaſtic folks 
which were gathered together in the name of 
abſurdity. The ſtrangeſt collection of maſques, 
dreſſes, theatrical caſt- off trains, tragedy robes, 
comedy caricaturas, exhibited themſelves, that 
ever was imagined. In ſhort, every character 
but a man's own, was aſſumed upon this occaſion. 
On one hand might be ſeen a fellow aping roy- 
alty, as aukwardly majeſtical as could be wiſhed: 
on the other, a nobleman was as bunglingly 
imitating the roughneſs of the clown. Here I 
beheld the character of a devil, there of a ſaint : 
here a ghoſt, and there the ſubſtance of a Sir 
John Falſtaff: on this fide a miller, on that a 
chimney- ſweeper. The amuſements are as va- 
riegated as the dreſſes and habits. In one room 
you may obſerve a large groupe of gamblers, 
another diſplays parties engaged in the dance; 
avarice and amour mark theſe two apartments: 
the rattlers of the dice, and the cutters of the 
cards, are intent upon cheating one way, while 
thoſe frolickſome youths who cut and caper ano- 
ther way, are intent upon robberies of a ten- 
derer kind. There are various little withdraw- 
ing rooms into which the amorous of both 550 
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BE SO , 
e When muſic ſoftens, and when dancin 
<« fires,” | | 

retire to do ſuch deeds 

As day's aſham'd to look on.” 
And it would ſhock any of my dear ſiſters to 
behold the laſcivious attitudes, indecent poſ- 
tures, enticing ogles, and immodeſt languiſh- 
ings, which are here indulged without any cen- 
ſure, and, indeed, without departing from the 
voluptuous licence of their adopted characters. 

Nor are theſe medleys of amuſement more 
productive of unlawful love than immoderate 
(though fly) drinking; for there is another 
room devoted to the diſplay of wines, ſpints, 
cordials, ſweetmeats, &c. and theſe are plied 
hard, by a troop of middle-aged gentlewomen, 
who viſit theſe coſtly places on purpoſe to eat 
and drink double the price of their tickets, 
After love aſſignations, dancing, and other 
jump- about nonſenſes are over, the company 
retire to a ſpacious ſupper-room, to partake the 
dainties of a ſplendid collation. Notwithſtand- 
ing which, it is not eaſy for a man of any mo- 
deſty to get a ſingle lice of any thing. The 
great number of cormorant citizens, and harpy- 
like harlots, as well as glutton aldermen and 
greedy ſpouſes, ſeize upon all that is delicate or 
in ſeaſon, in a moment. It was near fix o'clock 
in the morning when, in the diſguſt of my 
heart, I left this harlequin diverſion, where, in 
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the courſe of the night, I have too much 
reaſon to believe much miſchief was perpe- 
trated, and many vices indulged to a moſt 
ſhameful exceſs. Nor can I take leave of the 
ſubject, without aſſuring my ſiſters, that if ever 
they venture to ſhare ſuch a piece of mummery 
unattended by ſuch as will ſtick to them the 
whole evening, it is ten to one but they will 
repent their raſhneſs when it is too late, and 
wiſh, in the miſery of their diſappointment or 
injuries, that they had taken the advice of an 
affeQionate brother. 

At this period of the year the theatre of the 
celebrated Samuel Foote, Eſq; is the only one 
that is open: I was at it the evening before laſt, 
Plays are, in themſelves, very rational and ele- 
vated amuſements, and are at once entertaining 
and uſeful, affording, in general, a ftriking 
moral, and ſome ingenious turns either of wit 


or ſentiment. But Mr. Smart, who is a fre- 


quent play-goer, ſeems to think our modern 
managers are juſtly chargeable with neglecting 
merit in favour of caprice, and will either ſup- 
preſs or bring on a performance, juſt as they 
happen to ſuit their own fantaſtical taſte, or feed 
the vitiated palate of the town. Upon this 
principle it is, that inſtead of the productions of 
Shakeſpeare and old Ben Johnſon, the public 
are amuſed with private ſatire, or mere mimical 
buffoonery; and now the great little Mr. Garrick 

nes it is whiſpered that nothing is to come 
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before the curtain but fellows who can quaver 
in an opera, and women who can carry a note 
clean and clever out of all hearing. The deuce 
a tragedy is expected all next winter, they ſay; 
and the children of catgut are to ſtarve the 
heroes and heroines of blank verſe, as Mr. 
Smart ſmartly ſays, till they are as thin and un- 
ſubſtantial as the hairs of a fiddleſtick. As the 
man ſays in a poem about Mr. Garrick's Look» 
ing-glaſs, which ſtands on my couſin's table 
a deviliſh ſhrewd thing, let me tell you— 
6 *Tisall to ſing, and nought to ſay.” 

The reaſon of all this teph-turvy buſineſs, it 
ſeems, is (as I learn by the ſame witty chap's 
poem) becauſe 


wo— A tineful youth,” 
Who by a certain Spaniſh plot 
A wond'rous rich Duenna got; 
Who for ſix ſing-ſong months together 
Has led the town thro' wind and weather, 
His tweedle-dum and dee to hear, 
Has took the nation by the ear : 
For he old Drury now has got, 
The trappings, trimmings, and what not.“ 


We learn too, from the ſame cunning and 
intelligent author, that 


* Other gentlefolks have part, 
And ſhare the inſtruments of art. 
The 
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The comic maſk, the tragic train, 
The ſunſhine, and the ſhowers of rain; 
The weeds the witches often danc'd in, 
With colour'd coat of Harlequin; 
The ſceptres, ſwords, and coats of mail, 
The palace flats, the park, the jail ; 
The dragons, bears, and dromedaries, 
"And all the pantomime vagaries ; 
The truncheon large, and trumpet loud, 
"The paſteboard crown, and canvas cloud ; 
'The thunder ſpouts, and thunder too, 
With robes of Tartar, Turk, and Jew. 
The coaches, coronets, and camps; 
The ftars, the moon, and all the lamps; 
The heroes habits, whole and torn ; 
The ermine, walking dukes have worn 
The blazing petticoats and ſacks, 
Which often grace princeſſes backs: 
In ſhort, the whole machinery, 
And all the trick of tragedy.” 


As the playhouſe, therefore, and the pro- 
perty, has fallen into the hands of ſuch a ſinging, 
generation, ſo that there will be nothing but a 
kind of concert going forward, I cannot in juſ- 
tice recommend it to any of my country friends, 
who have the leaſt regard for the immortal 
Shakeſpeare, and writers in his way, to coun- 
tenance ſuch Italian innovation; but I _ 


one and all to ſtay away from the Briti 
theatre, 
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theatre, till it ſhall again be reſtored to good 
ſenſe, fair morals, ſolid amuſement, and fine 
poetry. At preſent the drama is at a ſhocking 
low ebb, my couſin ſays; all the actors and 
actreſſes of riſing merit are diſcharged, and in 
their ſtead a parcel of muſical mummers, fo- 
reign fiddlers, and operatical non-entities. By 
the bye, if any plain- dealing people in our part 
of the world would wiſh to be let into the ſecret, 
by taking a peep behind the curtain, they may ſee 
the whole of the rogueries and tricks of actor- 
men and managers laid open in the book from 
whence I have taken the above verſes : it coſt 
28. 6d. and J ſhall bring it down with me for 
our club at the Roſe and Crown. . 
With regard to Maſter Foote's, there are, I 
find, as merry doings in different parts of his 
Little Theatre in the Haymarket as in either of 
the other winter houſes. There are places 
which they call green-boxes, that are cele- 
brated for the abandoned beauty of thoſe who 
generally fill them. Mr. Smart ſays, this is the 
very worſt and moſt dangerous place in which 
a country gentleman or lady can poſſibly truſt 
themſelves; for that they will be ſurrounded 
by ſeducers of all ſhapes and ſexes. Fheſe har- 
pies know a ſtranger inſtantly, and ſet all their 
arts inſtantly at work to make a bubble of him. 
Though I fat in the pit, I could ſee plain 
enough what they were upon, There was one 
| in 
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in particular whom J noticed; ſhe was dreſſed 
in a flaring, flame-coloured ſack; her hair was 
ſet upright in the preſent perpendicular faſhion, 
moſt awefully high, and terrifically broad; at 
the top of which her hat was put on aſkew, and 
ornamented with an extravagance of ill-choſen 
ribbons. The ſcarlet of her cheeks was even 
more glaring than her dreſs, and yet ſhe pre- 
tended to give herſelf the airs of a puritan. She 
fingled out a rural-looking lad, who might be 
about eighteen years of age, and after a little 
artful ceremony ſhe placed herſelf down beſide 
him, and ſoon entered into converſation, Be- 
fore the third at was over they both went out 
of the theatre, and the very next morning there 
appeared an advertiſement in the public papers 
to the following effect: : 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


Whereas a young gentleman, of fair com- 
plexion, blue eyes, light-brown hair curling in 
his neck, with a ſlim genteel ſhape, and inno- 
cent appearance, went to the Haymarket theatre 
on evening, and to the great grief of 
his family he has not been heard of ſince: this 
is to certify, that if the ſaid young gentleman 
will return home to his diſconſolate family, he 
ſhall be moſt tenderly received, and in no de- 
- gree upbraided: or if any perſon will be the 
means of conducting him to —, St. 

James's 
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James's ſtreet, ſhall receive the warmeſt thanks, 
and the ſum of Fifty Pounds as a compliment,” 


How ſhall I find words, my dear brothers and 
ſiſters, to inform you, that this very morning the 
ſame news-paper announces the return of the 
youth almoſt naked, ſtripped nearly to the ſkin, 
and with the marks of violence in many parts 
of his body, owing, it ſeems, to his being de- 
coyed into a brothel, where a bully, under the 
privileged name and pretenſions of a huſband, 
extorted from him all his money, by way of 
reparation for damages, aad then beat him ſe- 
verely, becauſe he had not money enough to 
ſatisfy his avarice ! 

In different parts of the town there are very 
commonly planted old women procureſſes, 
whoſe buſineſs it is to draw you into bad houſes 
ia dirty lanes and dark alleys ; the conſequence 
of which is, generally, the loſs of a purſe, 
often diſtempers, and ſometimes murder and 
ſudden deaths. Countrymen are moſtly the 
great objects of the villain; when ſuch à one 
comes to town, let him tread warily; many will 
invite him to drink, on purpoſe to plunder him 
of all the property he has about him in the 
hours of intoxication. Others will intice him 
into the gaming-houſe; and as ſuch gamblers 
are always well ſkilled in ſleights of hand, and 
what is called cogging the die, or managing 

| the 


2 ſenſe; as it has been very well obſerved, their 
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the Qhuffle, the countryman who plays fair, and 
depends upon luck, will aſſuredly loſe all his 
money, before they ſuffer him to depart, when 
once engaged. Sometimes, indeed, they will 
permit a ftranger to win a little juſt to give 
him ſpirits ; but that is only an art, and in or- 
der to encourage him to bear ill luck afterwards 
in the hope of better returning again, till he 
is in the end left utterly deſtitute. 

If any of my friends, alſo, ſhould wiſh to ſee 
the metropolis, I muſt warn them, whenever 
they go into coffee-houſes, theatres, or other 
public places, agpinſt a ſet of wretches, who, 
like the drone, never bring any thing into the 
hive themſelves, but love to feed upon the pro- 
fits and honey of the induſtrious : wherever 
theſe indolents ſee you enter, they endeavour to 
inſinuate themſelves into your good graces, by a 
thouſand officiouſnefſes, and other pretences 
either of entertainment or utility, which, if 
people are not upon their guard, may be at- 
tended with many diſagteeable conſequences. 
Should you ever be beſet by any of theſe crea- 
tures, take care never to give them the ſmalleſt 
encouragement; for the moſt diſtant hint of in- 
vitation will ſubject you to conſtant importuni- 
ties and impoſitions. The accompliſhments . 
of ſuch intruders are not, indeed, ſuch as can 
recommend them to the aſſociations of men of 
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whole ftock conſiſts in a bawdy ſong or two, a 
few-drunken-healths, and half a dozen puns:“ 
with theſe they wall be eternally grating your 
ears, till they have tired your patience, and 
you are obliged to force them from you by. broad 
hints that their company is diſpleaſing. Be it 
remarked alſo, as a conſequence of encouraging 
them, that they will abſolutely live upon you, 
attend you in the ſtreet, intrude into your 
apartment, join your company, croud into your 
retirements, and conſider themſelves as a part 
of your family. They are juſt like a ſet of 
hungry Frenchmen, who come over the water 
to laugh at and ſpunge upon the Engliſh, and 
whoſe arts are thus accurately laſhed by an au- 
thor whoſe writings are in the library of couſin 
Smart, When I was talking of theſe paraſites. 
and London cheats, he took down a book, and 
bade me take notice of the following applicable 


paſſage: | 


« All that at home no more can beg or ſteal, 
Or like a gibbet better than a wheel, 

Hiſs'd from the ſtage, or hooted from the court, 
Their air, their dreſs, their politics import; 
Obfequious, artful, voluble, and gay, 

On Britain's fond credulity they prey: 

All ſciences a faſting Monſieur knows, 

And bid him go to hell, to hell he goes!“ 


; 5 But 
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But now we are coming to the point; againſt 
Juſt ſuch a hanger-on and flatterer as I am going 
to deſcribe, I would warn you: 


6 Still to his int'reſt true, where'er he goes, 
Wit, brav'ry, worth, his laviſh tongue beſtows3 
In ev'ry face a thouſand graces ſhine, 

From ev'ry tongue flows harmony divine. 
PraQtis'd his maſter's notions to embrace, 

He marks his maxims, and reflects his face; 
Wich ev'ry wild abſurdity complies, 

And views each object with another's eyes: 
They ſhake with laughter ere the jeſt they hear, 
And pour at will the counterfeited tear. 

And, as the patron hints the cold or heats, 
He quakes in Dog- days, in December ſweats. 
Such will with ſerious impudence beguile, 
And lie without a bluſh, without a ſmile,” 


Pray obſerve well the lines that conclude the 
deſcription of theſe wretches : 


& For arts like theſe preferr'd, admir'd, careſs'd, 
He firſt invades your table, then your breaſt 
Explores your ſecrets with inſidious art, 
Watch the weak hour, and ranſack all the heart; 
Then ſoon your ill-plac'd confidence repay, 
Commence yeur lord, and govern, or betray.” 


In 
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In writing to my country relations upon ſub- 
jets of caution againſt the deceptions of this 
deluſive city, I muſt upon no account neglect 
ſpeaking upon one of the moſt flagrant pieces of 
impoſition that diſtinguiſh the age I mean your 
advertiſing doctors, who are not only mifcreants, 
but murderers. Without the leaſt degree of 
medical or chirurgical ſkill, and without indeed 
the leaſt accompliſhment that marks the faculty, 
they take upon them to cure all the diſaſters 
that invade, either naturally or accidentally, - 
the human body, Without a fingle thing' to 
recommend them but ſheer impudence, they are 
truſted with the health, and therefore deffroy 
the happineſs and the life of a thouſand and ten 
thouſand citizens yearly. It is their buſineſs to 
tamper with the conſtitution till they have 
ruined it, and then they lay your want of future 
recovery to the account of your obſtinaey, or 
negligence. I am the more particular in my 
injunRions upon this head, becauſe my coufia 
Smart, who takes in ſometimes the Public Ad- 
vertiſer, and ſometimes the Morning Chro- 
nicle, both papers in requeſt —— out of the 
former, printed this morning, he read, as he 
ſat at breakfaſt, ſome of the moſt pointed and 
maſterly obſervations upon theſe medical im- 
poſtors I ever heard; and as his remarks deſerve 
to be tranſmitted, and even treaſured up by 
ray perſon in Great Britain, I ſhall take a 
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real pleaſure in bringing it down with me, that 
you may ever avoid ſuch connexions. 

The ingenious writer alluded to has treated 
the matter as it deſerves, with the moſt: ſe- 
rious ſeverity z and yet the whimſical and witty 
Mr. Tom Brown ſhews us, that theſe impoſtors 
were equally the peſts of ſociety in his days; 
and he has, indeed, ſo humorouſly and ſo juſtly 
laid open their pompous pretenſions, and ex- 
poſed their arrogant claims to unjver/al naſtrums, 


that, in concluſion of this important ſubject, 
and to make it impracticable for any honeſt 


countryman in future to be trepanned into their 
back doors or private paſſages, I ſhall, at my 
couſin Smart's intreaty, ſubjoin the following 
well-conceived burleſque, called 


Tas MERRY QUACK. 


« I HAVE been often grieved to ſee the noble 
art of phyſic ſo run down, deſpiſed, and in- 
vaded, as it has been of late; but to ſay the 
truth, the profeſſors may thank themſelves fer 
it; they are eternally jangling and quarrelling 
at the College, and perſecuting one another, 
while they ought to lay their heads together 
and unite, to baMe thoſe undermining enemies 
of mankind, called dj ;ſeaſes, This would be an 
employment worthy their moſt ſerious thoughts, 
and recommend them to the good opinion of 


pe world; but, as affairs are managed at pre- 
| ' fent, 
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Ant, they do not ſo much endeavour to reſtore 
people to their health, as to make a vain often- 
tation of their learning. The firſt thing they 
think of, is to ſet up an hypothefis, as they call 
it, even before they think of ſetting up a coach 3: 
and as they make all the ſhifts in the world to” 
ſet up the latter, ſo it is to keep up their be- 
loved hypathe/zs they ſtrain every phenomenon in 
nature to make it bear that way. It is a melan- 
choly, but true obſervation, that as the number 
of phyſicians has increaſed, ſo the weekly bills ' 
have done the ſame. 
Gentlemen, I was born with a natural anti- 
pathy to all diſeaſes whatever, as ſome people 
are to cheeſe and onions.. I hate difeaſes, and 
difeaſes hate me; by the ſame: token they fly. 
from my preſence, as it was obſerved in the laſt 
great plague, that the dogs by natural inftin&- 
ran away from the city dog - killer; neither can 
I blame them for it, for I make it my conſtant 
bufineſs to deſtroy them root and branch where- 
ever I. meet-them. But, gentlemen, do not 
miſunderſtand me; though I kill the diſeaſe, I 
do the man no harm ; like lightning, that melts - 
the ſword, and never injures the ſcabbard. 
To qualify myſelf for this noble profeſſion, + 

I never troubled my head with reading Hippo- 
crates, Dioſcorides, Celſus, Galen, and other 
reverend blockheads of antiquity ; neither did 1 
think it worth my while to loſe any time in 
F 4 peruſing - 
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peruſing. the modern coxcombs, for ſo 1 may 
juſtly call them : No, gentlemen, I went a wiſer 
way to work; inſtead of turning over old muſty 
pagan volumes, I have walked over every moun- 
tain in England, Scotland, and Wales; TI have 
enquired into the nature of every plant and ve- 
getable, examined every moſs, graſs, and flow- 
er, and by virtue of thirty years obſervation and 
upwards, have forced them to confeſs their re- 


| — virtues and qualities. 


« Firft, By my Pillula Intentionalis; or, my 
Intentional Pill. I defy any phyſician in the 
King's dominions to fhew me the like. It never 
works but when the recipient would have it, 
and therefore is of ſingular uſe for all perſons 
who may be obliged to take phyſic, and yet, by 
reaſon of their employments and buſineſs, can- 
not confine themſelves to their chambers. I 
dare engage that a man may take it upon a jour- 
ney, and never be incommoded by it. Laft 
Eaſter term I gave it to a Yorkſhire attorney, 
the very morning he went out of town, who 
had no occaſion to evacuate til} he came to 
Leeds. But what is more ſurpriſing, one Ezekiel 
Tar, boatſwain to the Sampſon, took three of 
them at Deptford, upon April 16, 1699, and 
intended they ſhould never work with him till 
he came under the Equinoctial; and accordingly 


ſo it fell 888 and then 10 had a ſtool, that any 
8 prince 
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prince in Chriſtendom would have been glad of, 
as he informed me in a letter, dated from Fort 
St, George, Nov. 22. In ſhort, a man that 


takes it, may adjourn and prorogue his backſide 


as long as he pleaſes; and this, as I take it, 
can be ſaid of no pill now known in Chriſten- 
dom. 


« Secondly, My Pillula Divulgatoria; or, my 
Divulgatory Pill. The great excellency of this 


pill lies in extorting ſecrets from whoever takes 


it ; very proper conſequently for married men in 
Cheapſide, Cornhill, or any part of England, 
to know how their reſpective wives ſtand, af- 
fected to them: for, as it is o bigger than a 
pin's head, ſo . if the party dextrouſly flips it into 
a glaſs of ale, or wine, or any ſuch vehicle, 
and gives it his wife,. it will make her tell all the 
ſecrets of her heart in her fleep; as for inſtance, 


whether ſhe has actually cuckolded her huſband, 


or has only intended it; as likewiſe who is the 
perſon ſhe moſt admires, 


« Thirdly, My Pillula Otisſa; or, my Idle 
Pill. This is the ſtrangeſt pill of them all, for 
it is neither diaphoretic, nor diuretie, nor hy- 


drotic, nor hypnotic, nor yet emetic, that is to 


fay, it neither operates by ſtool, nor urine,. 
nor ſleep, nor vomit; and yet makes a ſhift to 


do its buſineſs, by doing nothing at all, as ſome 1 
| e 
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lawyers do theirs, by being bribed to hold their 
tongues. 


&« PFourthly, My Pillula Anti. Moabitica' 3 or, 
my Anti-Moabite Pill. A man who takes one 
of theſe pills before he ſtirs out of his lodgings, 
though he owe as much money as the two late 
Sheriffs were worth, yet may go and whet his 
knife ſafely and ſecurely at the Compter-gate, 
and the devil of a ſerjeant dares meddle with 
him, by reaſon of ſome wonderful Muviums it 
ſends out of the thorax; very uſeful for break- 
ing tradeſmen, diſbanded officers, and others 

in the ſame predicament. In fine, it is infi- 
nitely better and cheaper than a protection from 
a lord or a parliament- man. Though I con- 
ſtantly keep ſixty operators at work, yet I can 
hardly ſerve the town for their occaſions. 8 


The two epidemical diſeaſes of England are 
the Scurvy and Conſumption. They were alle 
reigning diſtempers of this iſland a thouſand 
years before Julius Cæſar came to make us 2 
viſit; as any man that deſires to be ſatisfied 
will find by the hiſtorians of thoſe times; and 
ſo they ſtill continue, notwithſtanding we have 
had ſo many famous phyſicians among us. Now 
js it not a ſhame, a moſt horrid ſhame, that the 
moſt Proteſtant lungs in the univerſe, and thoſe 
wkicl deliver the moſt evangelical truths, ſhould 
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be invaded by this fatal diſeaſe? And is it not 

a thouſand pities that a people who have the 
pureſt ſouls, ſhould have the naſtieſt bodies? 

«© Now to obviate and prevent this diſgrace of 
our three kingdoms, I have been thirty years 
and upwards contriving my Anti- tuſſient Pills, 
which are compounded of thoſe admirable bal- 
ſamic ingredients, that, gentlemen, the party. # 
that takes them, may lie up to his chin in water 
for a fortnight together, or cover himſelf over 
in ſnow, as naked as when he came firſt into 
the world; and if he coughs forty years after + 
that, I am content to loſe my ears. Let any 
man that diſtruſts che virtue of my Anti-tuſftent * 
Pills make the experiment; and if, as I have - 
ſaid before, he cough forty years after that, 1 
engage, before this honourable companys "to be - 
his bond-flave. 

e And then as for the Scurvy, which ſeems -+ 
to have ſet up her head quarters in Wales or 
Scotland, I have found out a Pului: ane. -2 
tivus; although a man made as wretched 4 
figure as a patient gentleman, who has ths 4 
very much abuſed by a certain city knight, did 
upon the dunghill, yet in a minute III make 
him rectus in corporr. 

«© But, gentlemen, my talent is nor n 
only to theſe two diſtempers; I praQife aliks 
upon all diſeaſes, and with the ſame fucceſs and - 5 
* 
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* Shew me a fellow that has got as much 
water in his abdomen as will fill the tun of 
Heidelberg; ſhew me, I ſay, ſuch a fellow if 
you dare. I would willingly ride two thouſand 
miles at my own expence to ſee ſuch a ſight. 

Now, you'll ſay, what will you do with him 
when you have got him? Why, before you 
can anſwer me what's this, I'II 25 his abdomen 
and ſet him to rights. 

* Shew me a ſcrotum, diſtended to the ſize of 
honeſt Mr. Moxon's globe upon Atlas's ſhoul- 
ders in Warwick-lane, I'll reduce it to its priſ- 
tine ſtate while a virtuoſo at Child's is ſup- 
ping his diſh of coffee. 

* cShew me a ſon of Bacchus, who by his in- 
. defatigable lifting up his hand to his head, and 
his nocturnal: induſtry, has acquired as many 
- pimples in his face as there are jewels in Lom- 
bard- ſtreet, nay, whoſe phiz is ſo fiery and ru- 
bicund, that it would put the laſt conflagration 
out of countenance ; I have a water that in a 
moment will extinguiſh all theſe vulcanos, and; 
make him look as. fair as a ſinner newly come 
out of the powdering-tub; or, if you pleaſe, 
as pale as a guinea-dropper, when he is carried: 
| before a worſhipful juſtice. 
cShew me a man ſo pitted by the ſmall-pox, 
that his face looks like the map of Switzerland, 
wich the hills and vallies in it, with my Zymphas 
Co ſnetica, 
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Coſmetica, or my Levelling Drops, III make it 
as even as a bowling green. : 

« But what I moſt value myſelf upon, and in- 
deed I defy any doctor within the bills of mor- 
tality (you ſee I circumſcribe them, gentlemen, 
within their own dominions) to do the like—[ 
have ſo. improved the antient and laudable art of 
ouro-mantria, or ouro-ſcopy, that is to ſay, of 
prognoſticating all future contingents by urine, 
that the like was never heard of in Europe. I 
know that ſeveral blockheads pretend to tell a 
man the preſent ſtate of his body by ſeeing his 
urine (and what fool by the broth cannot make 
a ſhift to gueſs what meat is in the pot?) 
but I have carried my diſquiſitions much far- 
ther; as for inſtance, let an attorney bring 
me his water, and T will tell him how his 
client's cauſe will go at Weſtminſter-hall, and 
whether any of his adverſaries witneſſes are like 
to perjure themſelves. Let a young maiden 
ſhew me but a thimble-full of her urine, and I 
will reſolve her when ſhe ſhall be married, how 
many children ſhe ſhall have, and what their 
reſpeQive fortunes ſhall be. This, gentlemen, 
may ſuffice at preſent to let you ſee I can do 
ſomewhat more than my brethren,” nA 


Though. my dear ſiſters are in a very virtuous 
courſe of education, and although their prin- 
ciples are eſtabliſhed in a very amiable manner, 

| 1 


2 eee eee ber ame with pain; 
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yet there are ſome particular miſeries to which 


lovely young women are liable when they 
come to London, that, in caſe either Sally or 
Betſy or Julia ſhould happen to viſit the city, 
either upon buſineſs ot pleaſure, they may re- 
ceive ſome caveats from certain hints of admo- 
nition that follow: 

Whenever any beautiful young female comes 
to the capital, there are a thouſand wretches 
that lie in wait for her innocence; amongſt 
theſe, none are more pernicious than thoſe 
creatures of their own fox, who, equally deſti- 


tute of compaſſion or chaſtity, and loſt to all 


thoſe delicate bluſhes that adorn the character 
as:-well as the perſon, are prepared for every 
thing that is infamous, deſtructive, and deteſt- 
able, They are known here by the name of 
Procureſſes; and, my couſin Smart ſays, they 
exactly anſwer the deſcription given of them in 


the ſame poem, from which I gave you an ex- 


tract relating to bad women, in a former letter. 
A procureſs is in that work thus characteriſti- 


cally ſpoken of: 


4 The felon bawd's a dreadful beaft of prey, 
And rules ber ſubjects with deſpotic ſway ; 
Trucks for the human form with fatal pow'r, . 
And bargains for her beauties by the hour, 
But ſnould ſome female in her dang'rous train 
Diſpute - 
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Diſpute at length the monſter's baſe-contron), . 
And dare aſſert the ſcruples of her ſoul ; | 
Should ſhe reluctant yield to the diſgrace, 
Or ſhew the ſigns of ſorrow in her face; 
Th' imperious abbeſs frowns her into vice, 
And hates the ſinner that grows-over nice.) 

His. of BEn1GNus; or, Lib. Opinions... 


It is neceſſary for an honeſt brother to tell 
you, dear ſiſters, that ſuch wretches as the poet 
here ſpeaks of are often known to addreſs ſuch - 
objects as they fix upon in different diſguiſes; 
and. will ſometimes ſtand at the door of their 
houſes, attended. by three or four painted pro- 
ſtitutes, in order to ſeduce the daughters of 
ſimplicity into their clutches. If once they get 
you, all reſiſtance is vain; you have nothing for 
it but ſhunning them at firſt, and all that re 
mains for a prudent woman to do, is never, on 
any account, to liſten to their invitations. 

Examples of their iniquity are every day 
heard of, and well-diſpoſed people have, from 
time to time, printed well- authenticated ac- 
counts, by way of cautions to the public. The 
ſureſt wayjof being ſecure from their contrivances 
is, for young women never to go abroad with- 
out ſome friend of the other ſex, or ſome rela- 
tion, upon whoſe affection and experience they 
may depend. But as I have ſufficiently alarmed 

you, I ſhall quit the ſubject. | 

' And 
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And now, my beloved brothers, in concluſion 
of this letter, I muſt juſt give you a warning 
fetch or two as to thoſe temptations that lie in 
every young fellow's way mean the ladies of 
looſe lives and converſation, The ill effects of 
a commerce with bad women are, indeed, ſo 
multiplied, that they ſtrike every underſtand- 
ing at once; nor can any thing new be added 
to the remarks that have been offered to eſcape 
them. The quantity of hapleſs females in this 
fituation, at this criſis, is really horrible to hu- 
-manity—not to be thought of without ſhudder- 
ing not to be ſeen without a tear.— Ves, my 
brothers, I ſay a tear; it is not poſſible, me- 
thinks, to behold fuch a multitude of deceived, 
- diſeaſed, unprovided, and half-ftarved human 
: beings, of a fex naturally ſo ſoft and delicate, 
-haunting the houſes of ill fame, and plying in 
almoſt every ſtreet,” for the coarſeſt and com- 
moneſt neceſſaries of life. Since I read that pom, 
"whence I have already given you two or three 
paſſages, I have been taught to alter my notions 
in ſome degree, about theſe poor unfriended 
-fiſters of ſhame and forrow. Indeed they are to 
be pitied. Hanging and drowning all of them, 
according to the prude or outrageouſly virtuous 
. woman's maxim, is ſurely too hard a fate for 
many of thoſe whom the arts of men undoubt- 
edly at firſt betrayed, and whom oruel parents, 
K. eln: e 
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or rigid relations, perhaps, made them continue 
unfortunate. 

Our old neighbour, farmer J—— d, has 
got a daughter, you know, in this pitiable 
condition : and, though ſhe was the darling of 

his heart and age, and was led aſtray by an 
artful deceiver ; though he has no other heir to 
his fortunes, yet I have heard him fifty times 
declare that he would never ſee her again— 
never receive her never protect — never provide 
for her.—As, I ſuppoſe, he ſees all my letters, I 
am tempted to write out the reſt of the poem on 
the ſubje& of theſe moſt wretched females : if 
he reads it attentively ; if he reads it as a father, 
ſurely he will be inclined to ſearch after his loſt 
child, bring her back tojhis arms, and encou- 
rage her in the duties of prayer and penitence. 
In this hope I ſhall think it no trouble to con- 
clude this letter; am writing out for his eonſi- 
deration, and for your peruſal, fuch parts as 
are applicable to the old farmer, and alt 
other parents in his forlorn fituation ; for ſurely, 
ſurely, my dear brothers, a young creature is 
not to be wholly deſerted,” and left both to live 
and die in infamy, for a fault, of which more 
than half the guilt is to be imputed to another, 
Hapleſs girls !—Read the penitent ſentiments 
and ſtory of one of them, and join your wiſhes 
to mine, that they may be daily reſtored to 


virtue, to health, and to their families. 
= ALMERIA: 
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A jr 8. WE A » - 
OR, 
THE PENITENT, 


Being a Genuine Epiſtle from an Unfortunate 
| Daughter i in the Magdalen Hoſpital, to her 
Family in the Country, 


Fo; Extratted from the Second Pulums of Melmoth s 
Liberal Opinions; or, The Hiftory of Benignus, 


<4 Withdrawn from all temptations that entice, 
The frauds of faſhion, and the ſnares of vice, 
From all that can inſpire unchaſte delight, 
To, my dear, bleeding family I wrise:: - 
But oh! my pen the tender taſk denies 5 - 
And all the daughter ruſhes ro my eyes. 
Oft as the paper to my hand I brought, 
My hand ſtill trembled at the ſhock of thought: 
Sighs interrupt the ſtory of my woe, 
My. bluſhes burn me, and my tears o'erflow :. 
But nature now inſiſts upon her claim, 
Strikes the fine nerus, and gives me up to ſhame: 
No more the anxious wiſh can I reſtrain, 
Silent no longer can your child remain; | 
Write, write, L muſt, each hope, each fear declare, 
And try once more to win a father's care: 
Scorn not, ah ſcorn not, then, the mourntul verle,. 
| ms my; — recall my cutſe; 
Give 
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Give to a daughter's wrongs. one parent · ſigh, 
Nor let a mother my 4% pray'r deny. 
Yet where, oh where, ſhall I the tale begin, 
And where conclude the narrative of fin? 
How each dire circumſtance of guilt diſcloſe, 
Unload my breaft, and open all its woes? 
How to an injur'd parent ſhall I tell _ 

The arts by which I tray'd, by which I fell? 
No common language can the ſcenes expreſs, 
Where ev'ry line ſhould mark extreme diſtreis; 
Mere buman words unequal all we find 
To paint the feelings of a wounded mind: 
*Tis not the ſeribbler's vein, the ſangſter's ate 
Nor the wild genius of a vacant heart ; 

Tis not the lines that muſically low 

To mark the poet's well-imagin'd woe; 
Nor all the frolics of the tuneful tribe, 


Can ſuch. a mighty grief as mine deſcribe, | 40 


Full oft has ſcorpion Fancy to my view 
Imag'd each anguiſh that a parent knew], 
At midnight's ſtill and ſearching hour ſhe came, 
Glar'd round my bed, and child my ſoul with, 

ſhame, 
Crouded each black idea in my acht, mw 
And gloom'd a chaos on the balmy night. 
. * Behold (ſhe ſaid) on the damp; bed of earth, 
Behold th' unhappy man, who gave thee bizth ; 
In duſt he rolls his ſorrow- ſilver d hair, 


And on each muſcle fits intenſe deſpair; 


* 


— 
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See how the paſſions vary in his face, 
Tear his old frame, and teſtify diſgrace ; 
Retir'd from-home, in filence to complain 
To the pale moon, the vet'ran tells his pain: 
Now finks oppreſs'd, now ſudden ſtarts away, 
Abhors the night, yet fickens at the day. 
And ſee, thou guilty daughter! ſee, and mourn 
The whelming grief that waits the fire's return! 
Beneath ſame black*ning yew's ſepulchral gloom, 
Where penſive Sorrow ſeems to court the tomb, 
Where tenfold ſhades tepel the light of day, 
And ghoſtly footſteps ſeem to preſs the way, 
Bent to the ground by mis'ry, and by years, 
There view thy bleeding mother bath'd in tears; 
Her look diforder'd, and her air all wild, 
She beats the breaſt that fed a worthleſs child: 
And oh! ſhe cries — | 
Oh ] had the foſtering milk to poiſon turn'd, 
Some ague ſhiver'd, or ſome fever burn'd ; 
Had death befriended on the fatal morn, 
In which theſe eyes beheld a daughter born; 
Or had th! ETERNAT ſeal'd its eyes in night, 
Ere it the barrier knew 'twixt wrong and right, 
Then had theſe curſes ne'er 2ffail'd my head 
Why ſpring ſuch torments from a lawful bed !— 
Now, melted, ſoften'd, gentler ſhe complains, 
Rage ebbs away, the tide of love remains: 
Then how th' affecting tears each other . 
Down the dear furrows of her matron face; 
7 But 
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But ill the anxious mother brings to light 

Scenes of paſt joy, and innocent delight; 
Calls to remembrance each iafantine bliſs, 
The cradle's rapture, and the baby's kiſs; 

Each throbbing hope, that caught th' embrace 

ſincere, 

With ev'ry joy that roſe in ev'ry tear; 

The beauteous proſpect bright'ning ev'ry day, 
The father's fondling, and the mother's play. 
Yet ſoon ſhe finds again the fad reverſe, 

Till harraſs'd nature {inks beneath its curſe; 
Again more fierce, more mad ſhe rends her frame, 

And loudly brands Almeria with her ſhame !” 
Here paus'd, and ſhrunk, the v:/zn from my view, 
But Conſcience colour'd, as the ſhade withdrew : 3s 
Pierc'd to the heart, in agony I lay, 

And all confufion, roſe, with riſing day. 

But ah! what hope could morning bring to me, 
What, but the mournful privilege, to ſee, | 
To view the pleaſures which I could not ſhare, 
And waſte the day in ſolitude and care? 

More clearly ſhone the ſun on my diſgrace, 
And mark'd more plain the bluſhes on my face. 

Then all enrag'd I curs'd th' abandon'd hour 
When honour yielded to the traitor's pow'r ; 
When, raſh, I ſcorn'd the angel voice of truth, 
In all the mad ſimplicity of youth; 

When from a-father's arms forlorn I ſtray'd, 


And left a mother's tenderneſs unpaid; 


While 
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While nature, duty, precept, all combin'd 
To fix obedience on the plaftic mind. 
Stung at the thought, each vengeance I deſign'd, 
And weary'd heav'n to deſecrate mankind ; 


From room to room diſtractedly I ran, 


The ſcorn of woman, and the dupe of man, 
Alcanor, curſt Alcanor ! firft I fought 

{And as ] paſt a fatal dagger caught) 

'T he ſmiling villain ſoon my fury found, 

Struck at his heart, and triumph'd in the wound: 

«« Aruin'd woman—gives=(I cry'd) the ſtroke !” 

He reePd; he fell, he fainted as I ſpoke. | 

But ſoon as human b/od began to flow, 

Soon as it guſh'd, obedient to the blow, 

Soon as the ruddy ſtream his cheek forſook, 


And death fat ftruggling in the dying look, 
-Love, and the woman, all at once return'd ; 
I felt his anguiſh, and my raſhneſs mourn'd ; 


Ofer his pale form I heav'd the burſting ſigh, 
And watch'd the changes of his fading eye; - 
To ſtop the crimſon tide my hair I tore, | 
Kiſs'd'thedeep gaſh, and waſt'd with tears the gore: 
*T was love—'twas pity—call it what you will; 
Where the heart feels we all are women till. 
But low I bend my knees to pitying heayv'n, 
For his recor'ry to my prayers was giv'n z 
He liv d—to all the reft I was reſign'd, 
And murder rack'd no more my tortur'd mind: 
He lived hut ſoon, with mean perfidious ſtealch; 
Forſook his prey, and rioted in wealth. 


\ 
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Yet think not now arriv'd the days of joy; 
Alcanor flatter'd only to deſtroy ; 
Alike to blaſt my body, and my mind, 
He robb'd me firſt, then left me to mankind; 
Soon from his Janus face the maſk he tore, 
The charm was broke, and magic was no more; 
The dreadful cheat awhile to hide he ſtrove, 
By poor pretences of a partial love, 
Awhile diſeuisd the furfeits of his heart, 
And topp'd, full well, the warm admirer's part; 
Till tir'd at laſt, with labouring to conceal, 
And feigning tranſports which he did not feel, 
He turn'd at once fo civilly polite, 
W hateer I ſaid, indifference made ſo right, 
Such coldneſs mark'd his manners, and his mien, 
My guilt—my ruin —at a glance was ſeen, 

In vain I now afſum'd a chaſter part, 

In vain I ſtruggled with a broken heart, 
In vain I try'd to purify my ftain, 
Correct my life, and rife (reform'd} again; 
Pleas'd at the hope, from ſavage man I fleiv, 


And ſought protection from each friend I knew | 


Each friend at my approach ſhrunk back with 
dread, 

And bade me hide my peſtilential head: 

Ev'n for the meaneſt ſervitude I ſought, 

But nice ſuſpicion at my figure caught, 

My dreſs too flaunting, er my air too 18 

At * reſerve betok ning myſtery; 
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Some frailty rais'd a doubt where'er I came, 
 Andev'ry queſtion luſh'd my cheeks with ſhame; 
Conſcious of guilt, o'erſhadow'd by pretence, 

*T was hard to act the farce of innocence, 

Oft as I begg'd the ſervant's loweſt place, 

The treach'rous colour ſhifted in my face; 

The fatal ſecret glow'd in ev'ry look, 

Trembling I ſtood, and ſtammering I ſpoke, 
Next came the views of home into my mind, 

With each dear comfort I had left behind ; 

Pardon, and pleaſure, ſtarted to my thought, 

While Hope inſpir'd forgiveneſs of my fault: 

But ſoon, too Lon, the ſweet ideas fled, 

And left me—begging at each door for bread. 

Yet poor indeed was this ſupport to me, 

(Ah, had I ftarv'd on common charity!) 

Far other woes and inſults were in ſtore, 

My fame was loſt, and I could riſe no more 

Driv'n to the dreadful precipice of fin, 

My brain ſwam round the gulph, and hurl'd me in. 
And now no pen could picture my diſtreſs, 

*T was more, much. more, than ſimple wretched- 

neſs; 

Pamine, and guilt, and conſcience tore my heart, 

And urg'd me to purſue the wanton's part. 

Take then the truth, and learn at once my ſhame : 

Such my hard fate I welcom'd all that came. 
But oh!] no tranſport mingled in my ſtains, 

No guilty pleaſure ever ſooth'd my pains; 
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No vicious hope, indelicately gay, 
Nor warmer paſſions lull'd my cares away; 
The flatt'ring compliment fatigu'd my ear, 
While half- afraid, I half. conceal'd a tear: 
Whole nights J paſs'd inſenſible of bliſs, 
Loft to the loath'd embrace, and odious kiſs; 
Nor wine nor mirth the aching heart could fire, 
Nor could the ſprightly muſic ought inſpire; 
Alive to each reflection that oppreſs'd, 
The more I gain'd, the more I was diſtreſs'd : 
E'en in the moment of unbleſt deſire, 
Oft would the wretch complain I wanted fire 
Cold as a ſtatue in his arms I lay, 
Wept thro” the night, and bluſh'd along the day 
Ah think what terrors e'er-could equal [mige] 
Ah think, and pity—for I once was thine! 
The ſweet ſociety of friends was o'er, 
For happier women dare invite no more; 
And they, at noon, would meet me with alarms, 
Who ftole at midnight to my venal arms. 
My own companions no ſweet comfort brought, 
A ſhameful ſett, incapable of thought; 
Their wanton paſſions ne*er cou'd touch my heart, 
For all was looſeneſs, infamy, and art; 
No modeſt maxims ſuited to improve, - 
No ſoft ſenſations of a chaſter love, | 
No gen'rous proſpects of a ſoul refin'd, ; | 
No worthy leflons of a noble mind, | | 
F*er touch'd their boſoms, harden'd to their ſtate, 


Charm'd at their arts, and glorying in their fate. 
Some 
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Some ſtroke of frolic was their conſtant theme, 
The dreadful oath, and blaſphemy extreme, 
Th' affected laugh, the rude-retorted lye, 
T' indecent queſtion, and the bold reply; 
Een in their dreſs their buſineſs I could trace, 
And broad was ſtampt the Harlot on each face; 
O'er ev'ry part the ſhameful trade we ſpy, 
The ſtep audacious, and the rolling eye; 
The ſmile inſidious, the look obſcene, 
The air enticing, and the mincing mein. 
With theſe, alas! a ſacrifice I liv'd; 
With theſe the wages of diſgrace receiv'd-; 
But Heav'n, at length, its vengeance to complete, 
Drove me—diſtemper'd—to the public ſtreet. 
For on a time, when lightning fir'd the air, 
And laid the ſable breaft of midnight bare; 
When rain and wind aflail'd th*unſhelter'd head, 
That ſought in vain—the bleſſing of a bed; 
Diftreſs'd—diſeas'd—T crawl'd to ev'ry door, 
And begg'd, with tears, a ſhelter for the poor! 
My knees, at length, unable to ſuſtain 
The force of hunger, and the weight of rain, 
Fainting I fell, then ſtagg'ring roſe again, 
And wept, and ſigh'd, and hop'd, and rav'd in vain, 
Then (nor till then) o'erwhelm'd with fore 
diſtreſs, 
To my own hand I Jook'd for full redreſs; ; 
All things were apt—no flatterer to beguile, 
'T was night—'twas dark—occaſion ſeem'd to 
ſmile — 


Where'er | 
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Where er I turn'd, deſtruction roſe to view, 
And, on reflection, riſing frenzy grew. — 
From fooliſh love, the knife, conceal'd, I wore, 
That, in my rage, Alcanor's boſom tore; 
Thought preſs'd on thought—th' unſettled ſenſes 
flew, 

As from my breaſt the fatal blade I drew; 
Still the ſtain'd point with crimſon ſpots was dy'd, 
And this is well—'tis blood for blood,” Icry'd! 
Then did I poiſe the inſtrument in air, 
Bent to the ſtroke, and laid my boſom bare: 
But ah! my crimes that inſtant roſe to view, 
Diſarm'd my purpoſe—my reſolves overthrew ; 
Fear ſhook my hand, I flung the weapon by, 
Unfit to live! was not fit to die / — 

Ah! wretched woman, ſhe whe ftrays for 

bread, 

And ſells the ſacred pleaſures of the bed ; 
Condemn'd to ſhifts, her reaſon muſt deſpiſe, 
The ſcorn and pity of the good and wiſe ; 
Condemn'd each call of paſſion to obey, 
And in deſpite of nature to be gay 
To force a ſimper, with a throbbing heart, 
And call to aid the feeble helps of art; 
Oblig'd to ſuffer each impure careſs, 
The ſlave of fancy, and the drudge of dreſs; 
Compell'd to ſuit her temper to each taſte, 
Scorn'd if too wanton, hated if too chaſte ; 
Forc'd with the public whimſy to comply, 
As veers the gale of modern luxury ; 
| G2. 
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And oft th* afflicted creature muſt ſuſtain 
Strokes more ſevere, yet tremble to complain: 


The felon bawd, a dreadful beaft of prey, 


Rules o' er her ſubjects with deſpotic ſway, 
Trucks for the human form, with fatal pow'r, 


And bargains for her beauties by the hour. 
But ſhould ſome female in her dang'rous train, 


Attend the altar of her ſhame. with pain, 
Diſpute at length the monſter's baſe controu}, 


And dare aſſert the ſcruples of her ſoul ; 
Should ſhe retuQant yield to the diſgrace, 


And ſhew the ſigns of ſorrow in her face, 


Th' imperious abbeſs frowns her into vice, 


And hates the ſinner that grows. over-nice. 


But hear, yet hear, your hapleſs daughter's plea, 
Some little pity ftill is due to me. 
If to have felt each agony of mind, - 


To bear the ſtings which conſcience leaves be- 


hind; 


Tf at each morn to ſhudder at the light, 


Dread the fair day, and fear the coming night; 


If, like the thief, of ev'ry eye afraid, 


Anxious I ſought the bluſh-concealing ſhade; 


Tf my ſad boſom, burſting with its weight, 


Bled and bewail'd the hardſhips of my fate; 
If to have known no joys, and known all pains, 
Can aught avail to purge my former ſtains, 


- Judge not your child, your ſuppliant, too ſevere, 
But veil her frailties, and beſtow a tear, — | 


Yet 
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Yet has Almeria now a juſter claim, 
To ſeal her pardon, and to cloſe her ſhame, 
Each early treſpaſs nobler to remove, 
And hope again the ſanction of your love. 
Theſe holy manſions, ſacred to our woes, 
To ſcreen from ſcorn, and hide us from our foes; 
Gradual the fallen woman to retrieve, 
Reform the manners, and the mind relieve; 
From barb'rous man to ſhield his hapleſs prey, 
Expunge the ſpot, and chace the bluſh away 
To ſooth each ſorrow by the pow'r M pray'r, 
And half ſupply a parent's pious care; 
To lull the flutt'ring pulſes to repoſe, 
Each pang to foften, and each wiſh compoſe; * 
Wean us from ſcenes that fatally miſguide, 
And teach the breaſt to glow with nobler pride; 
Theſe holy manſions have receiv'd your child, 
And here ſhe mourns each paſſion that beguil'd. 
Thrice has the ſun his annual beams beſtow'd, - 
And found me here, determin'd—to be goed; 
Already feels my heart a lighter grief, 
And each white minute brings me freſh relief; 
Or if by chance my ſorrows 1 renew, 
Half claim my crimes, and half belong to youz 
Here, then, for ever, ſecret and reſign'd, 
Here for its God will I prepare my mind; 
Here paſs conceal'd my penitential days, 
And lead a life of piety and praiſe. 

Come, then, thou lovely patroneſs of fame, 
Thou bright teſtorer of a ruin'd name, 

4 G 3 Come, 
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Come, fair Repentance, o'er each thought prefide, 
Patient I follow ſuch a heav'nly guide; 
To all thy laws implicitly I bend, 
And call thee fifter, ſaviour, genius, friend ! 
Oh! let me breathe the folemn vow ſincere, 
Oh! let Religion conſecrate each tear 
Then, ſhould long life be mercifully giv'n, 
The foul (repair'd) may dare to think of heav'n 
Then cleans'd from ev'ry dark and Ethiop ſtain, 
Virtue, that dove of peace, ſhall come again, 
With ſmootheſt wings re-ſettle on my breaſt, 
And open proſpects of eternal reſt. 7 
And yet, before that golden hour arrive, 

Oh! would my injur'd relatives forgive, 
Oh ! could they ſee this happier turn of fate, 
And view their Magdalen's far chaſter ſtate, 
Then would they fondly cloſe her fading eye, 
Bleſs her laſt breath, and bid her peaceful die. 
Deep in her ward's moſt venerable gloom, 
Late was a contrite ſiſter, from her room, 
Where long the bluſhing, pious vot'reſs lay, 
And ſought a ſhelter from the ſhame of day, 
In words half-ſmother'd by the heaving ſigh, 


And voice that ſpoke deſpair—thus heard to cry 
« Oh! injur'd Cha/tiry, thou heav'nly dame, 


Thou ſpotleſs guardian of the cherub Fame, 
Who arm' fair Virtue gainſt th inſulting foe, 
And in her cheeks command'{ the roſe to blow- 
Thou, whoſe reſiſtleſs ſhield protects the fair, 


Who falls not, willing, in the traicor's ſnare [ 
Had 
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Had I, oh! had I till thy rules obey d, 
Deſpis'd the treach'rous town, and walk'd the 

ſhade ; 
Had I each villain ſtratagem defy'd, 
And ſcorn'd the flatt'rer with a decent pride; 
Had I withſtood his arrows at my heart, 
Oppos'd each trick, and baffled ev'ry art, 
Then lib'ral truth might ev'ry hour employ, 
Each thought be rapture, and each hope be joy; 
Then lov'd, rever'd, as mother and as wife, 
Bleſt had I been, in the pare vale of life. 
Haply my Edward—Oh ! lamented name, 
Once my high boaſt, before I plung'd in ſhame 
Haply my Edward, yielding to my charms, 
(Oh! my ſmote boſom, whence theſe new 
alarms ? 

Why ſpring the conſcious 4 into my eye? 
Why feels my heart the love-impaſſion'd ſigh ?) 
T dare not ſpeak my promis'd happineſs— 
Yet, Edward, couldſt thou witneſs my diſtreſs, 
Witneſs the firm unviolated mind, 
Seduc'd by vice, but not to vice inclin'd; 
Couldſt thou behold the conſtant-falling tear, 
My pray'rs atteſt, my ſelf-reproaches hear; 
Ah! couldft thou think how deeply I bewail, 
How thick enſhrowd me in the friendly veil z © 
How, in the ſacred ſolitude of night, 
The care of heav'n unceaſing I invite, 
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Breathe the warm wiſh, and pour the fervent 
pray'r; 
Now dare to hope, and now expect deſpair: 
Couldſt thou but ſee theſe changes of my grief, 
Surely thy pity would beſtow relief. 
My Edward's virtue (for I know his heart) 
The balms of ſoft compaſſion would impart, 
His breaſt would mitigate each ſtern decree, 
And judgment yield to mercy's milder plea: 
But he is loſt—fond wretch, thy plaint give oer 
The dear, the injur'd Edward, is no more; 
Or, if he lives —he recollects thy ſname, 
Scorns thy falſe vows, and hates th* unworthy 
flame.” — 
Scarce. had the penſive child of ſorrow ſpoke, 
When from a neighbouring ward theſe accents. 


broke : 
4% Tis ſhe! *tis ſhe ! th' unfortunate is "GY 


My pulſe beats quick ah! ſave me from the 
ground, 

Support me—help me—ſome aſſiſtance "Ig 

And my faint foot-ſteps to the mourner bend; 

She lives !—ſhe lives!“ — Th' unhappy woman 
heard, 

Shook in each nerve, and trembled at each word, 

Then ſwooning, ſunk at length upon the floor, 

Juſt as th' afflicted ſtranger reach'd the door: 

Tottering he enter'd—caught th' afflicted fair, 


And rais'd her flutt ring frame, with tend'reſt care, 
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« Ah drdoping lily! riſe to life and me, 
And in this faded form thy Edward ſee; 
Recall the luſtre in thy ſparkling eye, 
And bid for ever all thy ſorrows fly: 
Long have I ſought thee with a lover's zeal,. 
For thee alone I 3 I feel: 
Come, then, fair penitent, forget each woe, 
Andev'ry pleaſure, ev'ry tranſport know; 
Loſt be the mem * of thy former ſtain, 
Thy pow'rful pray'rs have waſh'd thee white 

again; 

Bury'd be ev'ry anguiſh i in this Kiſs, 
Wake, then, oh wake, to virtue and to bliſs!“ 
This ſaid, he preſs'd her in a ſoſt embrace, 
And the warm blood came fluſhing to her face, 
Now pale retir'd, now ran a deeper red, 
Till cheer'd at laſt the ſweet diſorder fled ; 
A thouſand tender queſtions now ſucceed, 
They ſmile alternate, and alternate bleed. 
Edward the chaplain's long try .c d. feient had dedy, [2 
And hence aroſe the late propitious ſcene; 


The ſacred chaplain gave her to his care, | 
Join'd their kind fates, and left them with a 


pray = 


* 
* 
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The *'SQUIRE to Mr. CRO NY. 


Noted Heroes and Heroines diſcovered, in a Morn- 
ing Converſatian. . 


HAVE not written to you till now, that I 
might have ſueh a collection of ſubjects as 
deſerved being put dawn upon paper, and being 
eommitted to the conſideration of my friends. 
I have had a ramble through the ſtreets of Lon- 
don at the early hour of vie i in the morning, 
and I met ſome adventures worth your atten- 
tion. I was this very morning repoſing myſelf 
after the fatigues of the preceding day, upon a 
foft downy bed, when I heard a violent noiſe - 
under my window; upon rifing to liſten and 
obſerve by what means I had been diſturbed, I 
ſaw three young intoxicated rakes thruſting 
againſt-one another with drawn ſwords, and to 

| & utter confuſion of the neighbourhood, were 
_ complotting 
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complotting by what means they could moſt 
alarm the pariſh, To this purpoſe they hal- 
| loved as loud as poſſible, beat hard at the 
doors, blaſphemed vehemently, and proteſted, 
that for three farthings they would ſet the whole 
city on fire. The dreſs of theſe heroes was 
truly ludicrous; for they had, in the gaiety of 
their hearts, ſet fire to each other's coats, hats, 
wigs, &c. and had fairly burnt away their pro- 
perty to the ſkin, averring, that they preferred 
aſtate of nature, and the maxims of their fore- 
fathers, to every other. It is not, in truth, 
eaſy for: any one to conceive, into what an ex 
travagance of whim). folly, and ill manners, © 
the debauched young fellows of London often 
ruſh, They may well be called 


Lords of the ſtreet, and terrors of the way” 


Nay, what is moſt to be wondered at, but ©: 
which my couſin aſſerts to be true, ſome of 
theſe youths have really good abilities, have had 
expenſive educations, and have naturally good 
hearts, but become thus worthleſs and corrupt 
merely from the want of reſolution, or from 
the contagion of bad example. 

As they ſoon grew tired of making 4 . 
and had by this time got together in à ſort of 
circle, cloſe under my chamber, I threw open 
the caſeaients and Was an ear witneſs, as well 

8 8 tb 
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as an eye one, to the ſubſequent inſtructire 
converſation : 


Firſt Buck, 
Curſe me, Tom, if I like that Polly Ck, 


of Ayleſbury-ſtreet, Weſtminſter : although ſhe 


is young, well ſhaped, has pretty features, fine 
ſkin, dark hair, black eyes, and is very fond 
of the ſoft paſtime, yet ſhe is a jilt after all, and 
PFll have no more to ſay to her. 


Second Buck. 


What doſt talk of ſuch an animal as that 
for? I would not give ſixpence for her, No, 
d- me; give me the charming Sally S-ndb—y, 
in Orange- court, Swallow-ftreet — ſhe's the 
girl—freſh as the bluſhing roſe, not damaged 
in the ſervice—a tight, plump, Glouceſterſhire 


laſs.— Then only think upon the gloſſy black- 


neſs of her hair, her arched eye-brows : well 
may one exclaim with the poet, 


4 Fair as the fabled Hebe, kind and free, 


And none more fond of Venus' ſport than ſhe,” 


Yes, d-m—e, he's the girl for my money. 


Third Buck, 
Pſhaw—Pſhaw—you run on in raptures 


7 about your high- priced wenches; but for my 


part, 
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part, I prefer poor Bet L-—r, who lives in 
Wych-ſtreet, under a:coal-ſhed, to all the lu- 


bricious laſſes in London; nay, ſhe is allowed, 


by all good judges, to be the nonpareil of the 
town: Where is there a face ſo ſtriking as her's? 
She ſeems to have practiſed all the bewitching 
looks and artful fmiles of Venus herſelf, She 
captiyates and pleaſes all beholders. Then 
what a lovely ſize |-how fair! how genteel! 
light hair, hazle eyes, blooms and dimples in 
her cheeks. 


c The little Loves are in her train, 
And all reſiſtance is in vain.“ 


Firſt Buck. 


Well, come, d-mn it, the whole bevy a'n't 
worth a word amongſt friends; for my part, I 
Have, I believe, gone, within this month paſt, 
clean through Harris's Lift, and I have bilked 
fix of the fineſt wenches in Britain within theſe 
twenty-four hours, 


Second Buck, 


Name 'em—name 'em, Will, elſe 1 Dal 
think it is all Bam. N 


Hin Buck. 
So I will. Firſt and foremoſt there's Nancy 
l as pretty little wanton A tit 2 
ever 
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ever leg laid over: a girl, my boy, who oftener 
wants the curb than the ſpur; dreſſes gay, is 
viſited by the beſt company, has fine black 


hair, dazzling eyes, good teeth, and ſings like 


a cherubim. I tipped her the bilk, by pro- 
miſing to return with a piece of ſilk for a new 
ſack the next evening. Secondly, there's Polly 
Freelove, of Falcon-court, who was my lady 


for the time being, on Tueſday laſt : 


4 A pretty girl, who's much to ſay, k 
And will be doing in her way. 2 


She is a girl of fine underſtanding, and — 
very agreeable perſon, hand, arm, boſom, and 
all'that, into the bargain. I happen to be a fa- 


vourite, and therefore ſhe is a fair bilk without 


either trouble or charge. My next. bilk . was 
Sukey Fr—r—t, in. Meard's-court; as fine, 
tall a woman as any in England. She has a 
luſtineſs that is truly becoming. in her, and her 
face is beyond all imagination beautiful: tho? 
ſhe lives high, and pretends to be viſited only 


by quality, I will take upon me to viſit her, 


and bilked all thoſe nuns, have you? 


Mi. * ** 


drink tea with her, crack a commandment, and 


all that, for nothing. The next lady whom I» 
- - ind Buck. 
Hold, hold, Tom: ſo you have laid -with + 


N 


4 
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Firſt Buck. 
To be ſure J have, and not thoſe only, but: 
Hannah Hinnes, of Dong-lane, Smithfield”; 
Miſs Wyld, of Little Queen-ſtreet ; Miſs Bat 
Roſe, of Union-court, Holborn ; Miſs Carrol, , 
at the Barber's in · Red- n Mes. Brif 
coe, in Bateman's Buildings; Mrs: Pitts, Mat- 
denhead court; Miſs Maria Falkner, Shug- 
lane; Miſs Polly Franks, a milliner in Carnaby 
Market; Mifs Tei in the Borough; Miß 
Sally Danvers, Soho, the corner of Dean- 
ſtreet; and a thouſand others. 


Second Buck, . 


Hoity-toity Why thou art a . 
of the nuns. 


Third . Buck.. 


He a monopolizer, indeed. Here - here 8 
lookye—this book contains his knowledge, — 
Theſe are the only ſheets in which he ever had 
any acquaintance with ſuch a beyy of beauties. 
D—me, he owes all his palaver to Harris's Lift, 
He has no other knowledge of ſuch noble girls, 
I' promiſe thee. 


5 Seaecond Buck. 
No! I really thought he knew them every 
one. 8 


Ag 
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Firſt Buck- 
Ha! Ha! Ha! Bam—Bam. And ſo I have 


Zilted you too, have 11 Ha! Ha! Hal that's 


;good=——that's goods. 


After theſe irregular blades had amuſed them- 
ſelves in this manner for the ſpace of twenty 
minutes, they walked off in high triumph, and 


intimated a deſign, by way of the next piece of 


early diverſion, to diſturb the populace by a 
pretence of fire, and then cry bam, and run 
away in the victory of their hair - brained 1 16 
nations. 

After they were gone, I ſtood and erteiwed 


myſelf at my window for a long time, during 


which ſeveral things paſſed worthy notice. In 
the city- parts, as well as more ſuſpicious quar- 
ters, there are many examples of folly, vice, 


and luxury. On the other ſide of the way I be · 


held ſome citizens who had been carouſing all 
the night, and now going home to ſcold and 


abuſe their wives, inſtead of making them ex- 


-cuſes. I was, however, ſoon diſguſted, and 
once more committed myſelf to the arms of 


feep, as a refuge from ſuch abſurdities. 


I am, dear CRowy, 
Your affeRionate friend, 


Bon RAnDAl, 
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*SQUIRE RANDAL #0 his FAMILY. 


general and. concluſtve View of 'City-—Court 
Public Places—People— Manners —TFails—Ta- 
verns—and every other Matter not hitherto noticed: 
in the *Squire's Correſpondence—LONDON, a: 


Poem, abridged. 


Dzar FRIENDS, 
HATEVER has not been remarked in 

my former letters, ſhall now be tranſ- 
mitted in this my laſt epiſtle; for I would not 
neglect any thing that may tend to the ſervice - 
or entertainment of my valuable friends in the 
country. | | 

I have had a peep at the Cour; that circle 

of whim and wickedneſs, gaiety and giddineſs, 
melancholy and merriment, folly and falſhood. 
Mr. Smart obſerved, that there is, under all 
this appearance of ſplendid: happineſs, nothing 
either 
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either firm or ſolid. Self- intereſt prevails 
throughout the circle, and the wheel of fortune” 

is for ever upon the whirl. Ah, my dear couſin, 
ſaid he, as we paſſed along the ſtately apart- 
ments, the very air of this place is infectious. — 
Wherever you turn your eyes, nothing meets the 
deluded-ſight but.the moſt ſmiling objects. It is, 
as a certain witty writer ſays, an atmoſphere 
liable to be infected with groſs vapours, full of 
flattery and lying. It is contrived into ſuch an 
intricate maze, and obſcure manner, that the 
ſtraiteſt way is not always the neareſt; and in- 
direct practices and meaſures are oftentimes 
very effectual helps to bring you to your jour- 
ney's end, It looks gloriouſly at a diſtance, 
but when you approach it its beauty diminiſhes : 
notwithſtanding which, continues this ha- 
mourous author, I have ſeen ſome new-comers 
tread as confidently upon it as if they had been 
born there ; but they quickly found they were 
in a new 1.01 where the tottering earth made 
them giddy and ſtumble. On the other fide, I 
have ſeen ſome old ſtagers walk upon court- 
ground as gingerly as upon ice or a quagmire, 
and with all the precaution and fear imaginable, 
left they ſhould fall from a great fortune by the 
fame defects that raiſed them, and not without 
cauſe; for the ground is hard in ſome places, 
and ſinks in others: but all people covet to get 


| upon the higheſt ſpot, to which there is no 
coming. 
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coming but by one paſſage, and that is ſo nars 
row that no ambitious pretender can keep the: 
way without joſtling other people down with his 
elbows. 


Stout ſhould his heart, and thoughtful be his head, 
That would in ſhpp'ry paths with judgment tread ;- 
And tempt the dangers which on Courts attend,, 

A ſmiling enemy, a treach'rous friend: 

As he of great preferment waits the call, 

Certain to ſlip, and almoſt ſure to fall, 


In ſhort, couſin, poets. cannot be too ſevere 
upon the artifices of the place we are now in; 
and fo many are the difficulties which true me- 
Lit and. plain honeſty will have to encounter be- 
fore they make their fortune amongſt courtiers, 
that I have long ago, in the fulleſt conviction: 
of my heart,. forſworn all intercourſe with ſuch. 
people, and adopted thoſe noble ſentiments of a. 
writer lately deceaſed. 


« Of all the plagues which make mankind their ſport, . 

Guard me, ye heavens, from that wort plague, a 
Court; 

Midſt the mad manſions of Moorfields,. I'd be 

A ftraw-crown*4' monarch, in mock” majeſty ! 

Rather than ſov'reign rule Britannia's fate, 

Curs'd with the follies, and the farce of ſtate: 

Rather in Newgate walls O let me dwell, 

A doleful:tenant.of. the darkling cell, 


In T 
Than ſwell in palaces the mighty ſtore 
Of Fortune's fools, and paraſites of power; 


Than crowns, ye gods, be any ſtate my doom, 
Or any dungeon but—a Dr awinc-room.” 


Mr. Smart's quotations and remarks ſoon diſ- 
guſted me with Courts; and therefore, as I - 


cannot recommend them to my friends, and 


know nothing of them but from his report, 
which indeed may be, for ought I know, a little 
too ſevere, I ſhall drop the diſagreeable ſubject 
with adviſing country gentlemen not to leave 
their peaceful habitations for the precarious pro- 
miſes of the great, or for the ambitious hopes 
of being provided with a . ſippery tenement.” 

- From the ſplendor of a Court I ſhift my re- 
marks to the tranſactions of Billingſgate, where 
Larrived (after putting on my city-cloaths) about 
the time that the graver portion of the people 
were retiring to their ſober chambers, in order 
to riſe early for the ploddings of the morrow. 
The lamps were dimly glimmering in their 
fockets, and the lamp-men were bufy to manu- 
facture the remainder of the oil to their own 
private purpoſes. We had no ſooner reached 


Billingſgate than ſuch a miſcellany of nauſeous - 


ſcents aſſailed the noſtrils, that we might very 
well exclaim—all Billingſgate opens upon every 
ſenſe. The collection of witches and monſtrous 
es! in the tragedy of Macbeth, were nothing 

ſo 
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ſo frightful, nor their howlings ſo horrible, as 
what we were now ſpectators and auditors of — 
a parcel of dirty fiſh-women were huddled to- 
gether in adark diſmal kind of cavern, and all fo 
vociferous, and ſo fumigated with their repeated 
. over-draughts of gin, and other vulgar drams, 
that they reſembled nothing, in my idea, but an 
infernal afſembly convened for the purpoſe of 
inventing  torments—watermen, porters, -run- 
ners, bafſket- women, and tattered children 
hanging at the breaſt; formed this »greaſy 
groupe; and, after having been a witneſs to 
frolics that T am aſhamed to ſet down, I left 
the place, becauſe my ſtomach could really [ur 
-port it no longer. _ 

In a word, taking London in a general,view, 
and putting the whole of my ramble together, 1 
find the metropolis juſt what one of the great 
writers who lives in it, deſcribes it; nor can I 
poſſibly bring my adventures to a period better 
than by introducing, in this place, a few of his | 
obſervations, they being ſo exceffively apropos, by 
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«© Here malice, rapine, accident conſpire; | | 
And now a rabble rages, now a fire. 

Their ambuſh here relentleſs ruſſians lay, 
And here the fell attorney prowls for prey; 
Here falling houſes thunder on your head, 
And here a female atheiſt talks you dead. 


Mere 


_ 


—— 
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Here let thoſexeign, whom penſions can incite 
To vote a patriet black, a gourtier white; 
Explain their country's dear-bought rights en. 
And plead for pirates i in the face of day ; 
With laviſh tenets taint our poiſon'd youth, 
And lend a he the confidence of truth. 
London, the needy villain's gen'ral home, 
The common' ſewer of Paris, and of Rome, 
With eager thirſt, by folly, or by fate, 

Sucks in the dregs of each corrupted ftate. 
Prepare for death, if here at night you roam, 
And ſign your will before you ſup from home. 


Some fiery fop with new commiſiion vain, 


Who ſleeps on brambles till he kills his man; 
Some frolic drunkard, reeling from a feaſt, 
Provoke a broil, and ftabs you for a jeſt: 


+ Cruel with guilt, and daring with deſpair, 


The midnight murd'rer burſts the faithleſs bar; 


- Invades the ſacred hour of ſilent reſt, 


And plants, unſeen, a dagger in your breaſt. 
Scarce can our fields, ſuch crouds at T'yburn die, 
With hemp the ga/lows, and the fleet ſupply. 

This mournful truth is ev'ry where confeſs'd, 
Slow riſes worth by poverty depreſs'd : 
But here more flow, where all are ſlaves to gold, 
Where looks are merchandize, and ſmiles are ſold; 
Where won by bribes, by flatteries implor'd, 
The groom retails the favours of his Lord.” 

Dr. Jonnson, 


Upon the whole, then, Oh my dear, happy, 
country friends, it only remains to aſſure you, 


that your vilits to the metropolis of Great- 
Britain 
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Britain ſhauld be undertaken with deliberation, 
and indulged with circumſpection- What you 
find in theſe letters are unexaggerated facts 
every ſcene is taken from the life, and every 
picture drawn on the ſpot ; and agreeable to my 
motto ſent with my firſt letter, Nothing hath 
been extenuated, nor hath any thing been ſet * 
down maliciouſly,” to prejudice, you againſt the 
city.or the citizens ; where amongſt a great deal 
of villainy, chicane, agitation, deſign, noiſe, 
and nonſenſe, a judicious man, who comes to 
London either upon a ſcheme of buſineſs or a 
project of pleaſure, will find many individuals 
of reputation, probity, genius, ingemiitys 4 
generoſity. 
At the ſame time, I muſt own, I have had 
enough of London, and Jobn Truſty is now 
packing up my things; after which I ſhall re- 
turn with real joy from rattle and ramblings, to 
the more quiet and more ſatisfactory enjoyments 
of a beloved circle of country relations; for I 
have been long enough in a confuſed city to fee 
the truth of theſe delightful fire-fide images: 
„ If folid happineſs we prize, 
Within our bremſ that jewel lies, 
And they are fools who roam; 
The world has nothing to beſtow, 
From our own ſelves our joys muſt flow, 
And that dear hut, 0UR HOME,” 
| I am, my dear friends, 
Your affectionate 
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P. S. The paper of this morning lies belaje 
me, out of which, as a ſpecimen of the luxury 
and abſurdity of this town, I extract the follow- 
ing pair of curious articles : 


“ Yeſterday arrived Mr. Charles Sharp, 


| hair-dreſler, at his houſe in Fleet-ftreet, from 
ay Paris,“ 


„On Friday laſt the ring droll accident” . 


happened in Oxford-road: A lady who had 
been riding in Hyde- park, in galloping down 


the ſtreet che misfortune to have her, hat 
blown off by the wind, the beaver of which was 


heavy, being rather of the umbrella kind, drew 


= her head along with it, and brought down to 
mite ground a moſt enormous tte, with four or 
five pounds weight of woel, pins, falſe curls, 
wigs, caul, &c,# Her horſe went on in ſpite of 


her, and by that means her bald pate was ex- 


"poſed. to the eye of the public; her ſervant, 


however, at laſt ſtopped her horſe, and ſhe took 
refuge at a milliner's in Bond-ſtreet.” —@ ten- 


_  pora! O mores! — Farewell till I ſee your) 
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